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HOW A TEEN-AGER’S FASTER REFLEXES 
CAN MAKE HIM A BETTER DRIVER 


Teen-age drivers react faster than most older folks. Used rightly, 
your reflexes can make you one of the best drivers on the road. 
Tip: Don’t let excessive speed rob you of your natural advantages. 
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FAST on the brake 


At 40 M.P.H. on a dry concrete road, you can stop 
in 130 feet if you hit the brake as soon as you spot 
danger. But if you’re going 50 M.P.H. it will take you 
60 more feet to come to a full stop—and that may be 
too late. Don’t let excessive speed rob you of your 
natural advantages. 


FAST steering ability 

‘Threading the needle’’ to avoid sideswiping calls 
for muscles that. act sensitively and instantly. Here 
again you're in the driver’s seat. The good driver 
works at keeping out of this spot because he can’t 
control the other cars. Don’t let excessive speed rob you 
of your natural advantages. 


FAST out of a skid 


Most drivers know that you correct your course by 
turning the wheels in the direction of the skid. And 
the quicker this is done, the less chance of losing 
control. But skids are usually caused by moving too 
fast for conditions in the first place. Don’t let excessive 
speed rob you of your natural advantages. 


FAST eye-motion 


The quicker you see what’s going on around you the 
sooner you can take precautionary measures, Take a 
tip from our fighter pilots. Look around you for 
potential trouble. Use the rear view mirror. Size up a 
situation before you’re in it. Don’t let excessive speed 
rob you of your natural advantages. 
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not see for yourself? Ask Dad to drop into the 
dealer’s with you soon. A drive will bring out 
the difference great engineering makes! 


YOUR FAST REFLEXES FIND A PERFECT PART- 
NER IN A CAR BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
These cars respond as fast as you do. But why 


“J CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE DART + DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 


VALIANT: Chrysler Corporation’s exciting new economy car. 
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SPECIAL TELEVISION EVENT NOVEMBER 15 


The 4 Emmy award-winning team in another exciting 
Hall of Fame Presentation rs 
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JULIE HARRIS and CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 


in the TV premiere of Ibsen's 


oA Doll 5 Fouse” 


Adapted for TV by James Costigan 
Produced and directed by George Schaefer 


The stars, director, and writer James Costigan, 
who brought you the unforgettable “Little 
Moon of Alban,” are reunited in Ibsen’s classic 
story of the sudden maturing of a young wife. 


90 Minutes, Color, Black and White pore 
7:30-9:00 EST and PST —allnark 


6:30-8:00 CST 5:30-7:00 MST [iste Iemeaanee 





ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


FROM 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


MARILYN FOSS, Sophomore, Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Marilyn Foss is always in the middle 
of the fun. Petite and pretty, Marilyn 
enjoys dancing and is seriously inter- 
ested in music and dramatics. She 
also has a talent for art. When skin 
blemishes threatened her happiness, 
Marilyn found the answer fast. 
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Read what yo oy did: ‘‘Rehearsing for the school play was lots of fun —until my 


face suddenly bre 

. » away after trying skin creams and lotions. 

\ ‘inally, I asked our druggist what to do. He 

suggested Clearasilk It worked wonders! By 
opening night my skin was as clear as ever.” 


WE f 


Millions of boys and girls have proved . . . 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
‘STARVES' PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). Money- 

back guarantee. At 

all drug counters. 








e out with blemishes. I became even more upset when they didn’t 
Wari byvi Foe a 


206 Prospect St., Ridgewood, N.J. 


You, teo, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. GL, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 9-YF (for Tube) or 
Box 9-YG (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N.Y. Expires 12/30/59. 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works. 
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Looking : 


Show of the Week: Our Town, by 
Thornton Wilder, has been done on 
Broadway, television, radio, and in the 
movies, but it is always welcome. Art 
Carney will be the Stage Manager, 
who tells the story and sets the scenes. 
See it over NBC-TV, Friday, Nov. 13. 


>» Another monthly news series, CBS 
Reports, is due on Wednesday, Nov. 
11. As this column was written, execu- 
tive producer Fred Friendly had yet 
to decide to report on cancer or world 
population growth; both are vital sub- 
jects and either is worth watching. 

> The most interesting Thursday pro- 
gram is Dick Powell's Zane Grey 
Theater, Nov. 12. In the leading role 
will be Sammy Davis, Jr. This is per- 
haps the first Western to star a Negro 
performer. 

> On Friday, the 13th, besides Art 
Carney in Our Town; you'll like Music 
From Shubert Alley over NBC-TV, 
featuring songs from Broadway shows. 


> On Saturday, Nov. 14, John Gun- 
ther’s High Road (ABC-TV) will take 
you to Alaska for “The Fisherman’s 
Dream.” Mr. Wizard (NBC-TV) will 
discuss the “Water Cycle.” 
> Sunday, Nov. 15, will be full of 
good programs. NBC-TV’s Hallmark 
Hall of Fame will do Henrik Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House,” with Julie Harris, 
Jason Robards, Jr., Christopher Plum- 
mer, and Eileen Heckart; it’s adapted 
for TV by James Costigan, who adapted 
Ingrid Bergman’s “The Turn of ,the 
Screw” and also wrote the fine original, 
“Little Moon of Alban.” CBS-TV’s 
Conquest has “The Tubercle Story.” 
This tells of the work of Dr. Rene 
DuBos, who is trying to discover why 
some people carry the tuberculosis dis- 
ease but do not contract it themselves, 
while others do. He will have, as a 
guest, Milwaukee Braves’ second base- 
man, Red Schoendienst, who is recov- 
ing from TB himself. The Twentieth 
Century (CBS-TV) will be telling 
about “The Fall of China” this week 
with newsreel films and reports from 
novelist Pearl Buck and Gen. Albert 
Wedemyer. 
> Tuesday, Nov. 17, has CBS-TV’s 
Ford Startime doing an old-fashioned 
vaudeville show, with some old-timers 
like Jack Benny and George Burns. 
Check your local papers for time and 


| channel for each of these shows. 


—Dicx KLEINER 





SPECIAL ISSUE 


Communism and America 


What Are the Communists After? 


OVIET Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s 

barn-storming tour of the U. S. this 

fall brought Americans face-to-face with 

the top leader—and top salesman—of 
world communism. 

Almost everyone agreed that Khrush- 
chev proved himself to be a master 
showman. Most of the time he seemed 
the apostle of international good will, 
stressing the importance of “peaceful 
coexistence” between the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union. Occasionally he boasted 
menacingly of Soviet missile strength 
and once he threatened to go home 
because he considered some of the 
questions put to him were too provoc- 
ative. He was especially annoyed by 
questions about Hungary, and about his 
1958 threat to “bury” the West. 

But by and large, Khrushchev sought 
to convey one message to Americans: 
that he was a man of peace, 

“See, I don’t have horns!” he joked 
before TV cameras. 

Americans, looking at his round, smil- 
ing face, could see clearly that he did 
not. Millions smiled back. Directness 
and “kidding” have always appealed 
to most Americans. 

Millions, too began to sigh with re- 
lief at the image of a friendly Com- 


munist, Gone was the grim, stone-faced 
image of the late Russian dictator Stalin. 
Here, in his place, was a roly-poly, cor- 
dial man who liked to tell jokes and 
shake hands. True, Khrushchev sang 
the praises of communism—but it was 
with the tone of a messiah looking to a 
glorious Red future, not a tyrant threat- 
ening to wipe out the capitalist enemy 
in a blood bath. 


“Hot Peace” or “Cold War’? 


As Khrushchev boarded his plane to 
fly home, many Americans talked about 
a new era in Russian-American rela- 
tions. They talked about a competitive 
“hot peace” supplanting the 14-year 
tensions of the “cold war.” 

But many others wondered if Khrush- 
chev’s visit might not have accomplished 
something else—something more subtle, 
more unexpected and more far-reach- 
ing; the psychological and moral dis- 
armament of America in its attitude 
toward communism! 

“Khrushchev’s visit has proved that 
he is no Red bogey-man, and that com- 
munism need not be considered a dia- 
bolical monstrosity with which we can 
never live in peace,” said one reporter. 

“Khrushchev may be the most cun- 


ning tyrant of our century,” said an- 
other. “He may have convinced mil- 
lions throughout the world that through 
him there will be ‘peace in our time.’ 
Only 20 years ago, Hitler [the Nazi 
German dictator] made some people 
believe the same thing after a confer- 
ence with [Britain’s] Chamberlain at 
Munich. The question is: Will the 
democracies be fooled again?” 

The answer, of course, depends on 
how well Americans know and under- 
stand communism, what it stands for, 
and what it’s after. 

President Eisenhower has put it simply 
and directly: “How will we defeat 
communism unless we know what it is?” 

As our nation celebrates American 
Education Week, Senior Scholastic de- 
votes this special issue to looking at 
communism—and where it stands in re- 
lation to America today. 


How Communism Began 


The dictionary defines communism as 
“any system of social organization in 
which goods are held in common.” 

Such a system has been tried in small 
and isolated agricultural groups through 
the ages, going back to Biblical times. 
It also attracted a number of philoso- 
phers of the 18th century, who wrote of 
an ideal state in which there would be 
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no privately-owned property. What be- 
longed to one man would belong to all, 
they said. These philosophers also de- 
clared that such communal living would 
do away with all conflict—since conflict, 
they thought, exists only between those 
who have wealth and those without. 
The first person to work out a de- 
tailed theory of communism and how 
it could be achieved by a nation was 
the German philosopher Kar] Marx. The 
world of Marx was 19th-century Europe 
—then going through the social upheaval 
of the Industrial Revolution. Men and 
women worked long hours in drab fac- 
tories and were paid starvation wages. 
Children eight years old worked as 
much as 16 hours a day, often running 
dangerous machinery. Whole families 
lived in one slum room, spent all their 
waking hours at the factory, and were 
continuously in debt. If you want to 
know what it was like to be poor in 
those days, read Charles Dickens’ 


Oliver Twist or David Copperfield. 


Marx and Lenin 


Marx, like many others at the time, 
was horrified by the social injustice of 
his age. He felt the workers should rise 
against the owners of property (the 
bourgeoisie). In his “Communist Mani- 
festo” of 1848, he and Friedrich Engels 
wrote: “Communists everywhere sup- 
port every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political 
order of things . . . The Communists 
... openly declare that their ends can 
be obtained only by the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. 
They have a world to win. Workingmen 
of all countries, unite!” 

Marx called for a secret society of 
dedicated believers who would plot the 
overthrow of capitalism and replace it 
with a communist system in which there 
would be no private property. 

According to Marx, capitalism was 
incapable of reforming itself, and would 
eventually become so oppressive that 
the workers would be forced to rise in 
arms against it. He believed, however, 
that this would happen only in highly- 
industrialized countries. 

Years later a young Russian named 
Nikolai Lenin read the “Communist 
Manifesto” and saw in it a blueprint 
for the overthrow of the Russian Tsar 
he hated. Although Russia was not an 
industrial country, Lenin believed Rus- 
sia was ripe for communist revolution. 

By March 1917, the Tsarist govern- 
ment was, tottering under the military 
defeats of World War I and demoral- 
ized by internal unrest. A series of 
strikes and a mutiny amogg the troops 
finally toppled the Tsar. When Nicholas 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 
Which Side of the Coin? 


{I abdicated, a group of moderate revo- 
lutionaries set up a democratic republic 
under Alexander Kerensky. But seven 
months later the Kerensky government 
was forcibly overthrown in a “counter- 
revolution” led by Lenin. 

Once in power, Lenin’s Communists 
stamped out all political parties and 
proclaimed a Red Terror. Kerensky fled 
for his life. (He now lives in the VU. S.) 
The Tsar, his family, and countless anti- 
Reds were shot. 


Birth of Soviet Union 


Lenin took over and ruled Russia 
—renaming it the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics—until his death in 
1924. He modified Marx’s theory of 
communism. (In fact, Communist lead- 
ers have never hesitated to “revise” 
Marxist doctrine to suit their ends.) 

Lenin declared that the communist 
war of “class against class” would result 
in a victory of the workers (the pro- 
letariat) over the rich as Marx had said 
—but that first there must be a “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” for the 
good of the uneducated workers. Dur- 
ing this period all the enemies of the 
workers would be liquidated. Even- 
tually, somewhere in the distant future, 
a classless society would result where 
all would observe Marx’s ideal: “From 
each according to his ability; to each 
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according to his need.” Eventually, as 
country after country became commu- 
nized, the state would “wither away” 
and government, police, and courts 
would no longer be necessary. The - 
state, Marx had said, was merely an 
apparatus for the wealthy to oppress 
the poor. 

In practice, however, the Soviet state 
has far from withered away. In fact, 
under Lenin’s successor, Stalin, the 
Russian government became even more 
oppressive than under the Tsafs. 


Russia’s Two Goals 


To consolidate his power, Stalin in- 
stituted a reign of terror spreading 
across all Russia and into every walk of 
life. Those who opposed Stalin—Com- 
munist or non-Communist—were shot. 

Stalin set two basic goals for Com- 
munist Russia: (1) he wanted to build 
backward, agricultural Russia into a 
strong industrial state; and (2) he 
wanted to make Russia the powerful 
center of a world in which all nations 
would be Communist, taking orders 
from Moscow. 

Before his death in 1953, Stalin had 
gone a long way toward achieving his 
first goal. Through a series of ambitious 
“Five Year Plans,” Russia had indeed 
been turned into an industrial mam- 
moth, second only to the United States. 
But it had been achieved at a great 
price in human suffering for the Russian 
people. Men and women were herded 
into collective farms or into industrial 
plants. Those who resisted were starved, 
executed, or exiled to Siberia. To build 
up Russian armed power, Stalin forced 
the people to do without the consumer 
goods people in other countries take for 
granted, Even the essentials of life— 
food, clothing, and shelter—were sub- 
standard for most Russians. 

Stalin’s harsh measures created con- 
siderable opposition—even within the 
Communist party. Stalin took care of that 
by purging the Communist leadership 
—eliminating anyone who disagreed 
with him. But those who stood by 
Stalin became Russia’s new elite. These 
Communists—totaling only about four 


Wide World 
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per cent of Russia’s people—got the best 
jobs, the best housing, the most mate- 
rial benefits. 

A few other groups also received 
benefits above the average. To promote 
the rapid growth of industry, armaments, 
and science, the Soviet Government 
trained huge numbers of scientists and 
engineers, and made careers in these 
fields the most attractive in Russia. To 
boost Soviet culture prestige abroad, 
leading musicians, artists, and writers 
were alsb given special treatment. 

Through such methods, Stalin 
changed Russia from a backward waste- 
land into an industrial colossus during 
his 30-year reign. And during his period, 
he also saw his second goal—communi- 
zation outside Russia—move ahead. He 
saw Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, East Ger- 
many, China, North Korea, and North 
Viet Nam fall to the Reds—some through 
war and revolution, some through Red 
plotting and subversion. 


Khrushchev Takes Over 


When Stalin died in 1953, a group of 
Stalin’s closest aides took over the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. They 
talked about a new “collective leader- 
ship” and about loosening the tight con- 
trols over all facets of Soviet life. But 
one by one the “collective leaders” were 
pushed out of their jobs until one man 
emerged supreme and undisputed dic- 
tator—Khrushchev. 

Since he took office, Khrushchev has 
relied less on Stalinist terror and more 
on his shrewd ability as a politician to 
keep his people “in line.” Today Khrush- 
chev rules a strong Russia, convinced 
that communism can defeat any other 
system. 

What do Americans reply? The an- 
swer is in two parts: 

(1) How we are meeting the Commu- 
nist challenge on the home front, and 

(2) How we are meeting it on the 
world front. 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Now, Panel, What's My Line?” 


COMMUNISM AND AMERICA 


The Challenge 


CCORDING to the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation (FBI), there are 
today about 7,000 members of the 
Communist party in America. Most of 
these members are working actively— 
and secretly—to bring communism to 
our nation. 

Are these American Communists a 
serious threat to the security of the 
U.S. Government? Or is their danger 
strictly of the nuisance variety? 

FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover warns 
that American Communists, like those 
everywhere, are dedicated to the over- 
throw of any non-Communist govern- 
ment—by legal or illegal means. This 
alone is enough to make them a grave 
menace to any country. 

Others point out that the influence 
of the Communist party within the 
U.S.—which once had 100,000 mem- 
bers—has steadily declined over the 
past 40 years, and is now at its low- 
est ebb. Even well-known Communist 
newspapers such as the Daily Worker 
are going bankrupt from lack of read- 
ers. 

Communist influence probably 
reached its peak in the U.S. during the 
depression of the 1930's. Many people 
were in the grip of fear. They lost 
their jobs in factories and stores. Their 
farms and savings were disappearing. 
Young people were graduating from 
schools into idleness and unemploy- 
ment. The whole economic system of 
the U.S. appeared to be discredited 
and headed for a breakdown. 


“Follow the Party Line .. .” 


The Communists said: “See, it’s all 
the fault of the bankers and the capi- 
talists. Join us and we will do away 
with the exploitation of man by man.” 

The ranks of the Communist party 
grew. Some joined it from genuinely 
humanitarian impulses. Some found in 
the Communist party an outlet for the 
hatreds and frustrations created by the 
depression. Then there were some weak 
characters, afraid to face difficulties and 
uncertainties by themselves, who wanted 
to be directed. “Just follow the party 
line, and everything wil) be O. K.,” be- 
came their motto of the day. 

But many people quickly became dis- 
illusioned with the Communists. They 
realized that in taking orders from Mos- 
cow, they were doing what was best for 
Russia, not for America. Some disliked 


the constant shifts in the party line, 
others the deceit and bullying tactics 
used by Communist leaders. 

Most of those Americans who joined 
the party in the 1930's later renounced 
communism. Once they saw what it 
really was like, they realized they had 
been duped. 

In addition, under President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the U. S. Government 
took steps to end the depression and to 
restore people’s faith in the free enter- 
prize system. Vast public works projects 
—like dams, highways, etc.—employed 
thousands. A system of social security 
benefits was set up to help older Ameri- 
cans. 


Recovery Without Communism 

Many other reforms of this period 
accomplished what the Communists had 
claimed only their philosophy and their 
system of government could do. As 
America grew strong and confident 
again, the wind was knocked out of the 
Communists’ sails. 

But many Americans were still con- 
cerned that either the hard core of Reds 
within the nation or agents of then- 
powerful Nazi Germany might try to 
use force and sabotage to undermine 
our freely elected Government. 

In 1940, therefore, Congress passed 
the Alien Registration (Smith) Act. This 
law made it a crime to become a mem- 
ber of any group advocating the violent 
overthrow of the Government. (The 
Smith Act was later used by the Gov- 
ernment to crack down on Communist 
leaders in the U. S. The Supreme Court, 
however, has questioned the constitu- 
tionality of parts of the Smith Act, and 
it has not been used often. ) 

In World War II the U. S. and Russia 
were both on the Allied side fighting 
Nazi Germany. The heroism and cour- 
age of the Russian people against the 
might of the Nazis earned them great 
respect in America, American Commu- 
nists took advantage of this to spread 
their propaganda, and to win high posts 
in some important labor unions. 


Spy Rings Uncovered 


In the late 1940's and early 1950's, 
several Russian spy rings were uncov- 
ered in the U. S. and Canada. Many 
Americans became alarmed. The “scare” 
was intensified when it was discovered 
that several citizens had betrayed this 
country by’ selling atomic secrets to 





Within 


Russia. Millions of Americans began to 
suspect anyone who had ever been 
friendly with Communists or who had 
supported causes that seemed even 
slightly “communistic” or “pink.” 

Out of this atmosphere emerged 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep., 
Wis.). He charged that all levels of the 
American Government had been infil- 
trated by Communists. He conducted a 
series of controversial investigations to 
support his charges. When these inves- 
tigations failed to prove them, some 
people charged that McCarthy’s inves- 
tigating tactics were “smearing” inno- 
cent people. Some added that McCarthy 
was “using” the Communist scare to 
build up his own popularity and power. 
McCarthy’s defenders, however, replied 
that his sometimes harsh tactics were 
necessary to get at the root of a basi- 
cally deceitful and sinister Communist 
conspiracy. Others credited McCarthy 
with waking up the nation to the dan- 
gers that lurked behind possible Red 
infiltration of the Government—and put- 
ting it on guard against further en- 
croachments. 

Today most Americans agree that the 
Communist philosophy and the Com- 
munist way of doing things is abhor- 
rent to our way of life. But we also be- 
lieve that we can resist them without 
excessively repressive measures. 

How, then, does our way of life ac- 
tually differ from the Communists’? 


Democracy vs. Communism 


The Russian constitution guarantees 
the people many freedoms, including: 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of religion. 

The U. S. Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights have guaranteed the American 
people similar freedoms for 170 years. 

What, then is the difference? The 
answer is evident when we examine 
these constitutionally guaranteed free- 
doms to see how they actually work— 
in practice—in each country. 

Take freedom of speech. In America 
we know it means that even a Commu- 
nist can get up on a soap box in Main 
Street and advocate adoption of Rus- 
sian-style government. It means, too, 
that a by-passer can heckle the speaker 
and tell him he’s crazy. Anything goes— 
short of inciting violence or shouting 
“fire” when there is no fire. 

How does freedom of speech work in 
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“Any Question as to Which Is the Healthier?” 


Russia? A brief story will illustrate the 
point: Ten years ago Russia was con- 
ducting a “Hate America” campaign. 
Police informants would report anyone 
daring to make a favorable remark 
about the U. S. Once, during the cam- 
paign, two Moscow men admired a 
sleek car parked at the curb. One said: 
“See the beautiful cars we Russians 
make.” 

“Don’t you know that’s an American 
car?” answered the other. 

“Sure, I know that,” said the first 
man. “But I don’t know you!” 

This story reflects what has often been 
a frightening reality in Russia. Long- 
time Communists have been drummed 
out of the party or thrown into prison 
for daring to speak up on anything. 
When men aré punished for speaking, 
what good is a constitutional guarantee 
of free speech? 


Red Censorship 


What about freedom of the press? 
In the U. S. a newspaper or magazine 
may print its opinion on any question. 
An editor who attacks government pol- 
icy need not fear the government will 
shut down his paper and throw him in 


jail, just as an editor who approves 
government policy expects, no official 
favors in return. Even Communist pa- 
pers, like the Daily Worker, may be 
published in the U. S. 

In Russia, however, Communist offi- 
cials conduct a daily “review” of all 
articles about to be published. No word 
may be printed which has not been 
approved by these official censors. Thus, 
there is only one line of political thought 
in the Russian press. If there are com- 
plaints or criticisms, it is always on 
minor local matters, The result of this 
day-to-day supervision transforms the 
Russian press into an enormous propa- 
ganda machine for the government. 

Consider the case of Boris Pasternak, 
the famous Russian poet and novelist. 
Last year his novel Doctor Zhivago won 
the Nobel Prize for literature, perhaps 
the world’s most distinguished literary 
award. But people in Russia have never 
been able to read the book—because it’s 
been banned by the Soviet government. 
Why? Because parts of the book are 
critical of life under the Communist 
system. In fact, the book would be un- 
known today even outside Russia if the 

(Continued on page 22 





Russian Foreign Aid 


ECENT history shows that the ma- 
jor threat to the U, S. from com- 
munism comes not from within but 
from abroad. Repeated acts of Commu- 
nist aggression throughout the world 
have put Uncle Sam on his guard and 
led to the biggest defense program our 
nation has ever sustained in a time of 
peace. 

Time and time again, communism has 
proved that it is militant. It constantly 
seeks to spread its rule—by cunning 
subversion if required, by outright ag- 
gression if necessary. 

Let the Communist record speak for 
itself: 

In 1939, under a “deal” with Nazi 
Germany, Russia invaded eastern Po- 
.land while the Nazis invaded from the 
west. Stalin and Hitler then divided 
Poland between them. 

In 1940—while the world’s attention 
was riveted on the fall of France to the 
Nazi Germans—the Soviet Union quiet- 
ly “absorbed” the formerly independent 
countries of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia. 
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COMMUNISM AND AMERICA 


The Challenge 


Internationally 


In 1940, the Soviet Union attacked 
Finland. A year later Russia “annexed” 
by treaty about 20 per cent of Finland. 

At the end of World War II in 1945, 
East Prussia was plucked behind the 
Iron Curtain. Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Albania were occupied. 

By 1947, Communists within both 
Poland and Hungary had taken over 
the government—and both countries be- 
came Soviet satellites. Czechoslovakia 
joined the list after a Red coup in 1948. 


The Marshall Plan 


As the list grew, many Americans 
wondered what could be done to stop 
the rapid spread of communism through- 
out war-torn and war-embittered Eu- 
rope? One answer came in 1947 when 
it looked as if Greece or Turkey might 
be the next nations to fall to the Reds. 
President Truman sent U. S. military 
aid to both nations, to help them fight 
Red guerrillas “infiltrating” from Russia 
and the Balkans. This became known 
as the “Truman Doctrine.” 

In 1948 the late George C. Marshall, 


then U. S. Secretary of State, proposed 
that the U. S. set up an emergency aid 
program to help all Western Europe re- 
build its war-ravaged economy and de- 
fenses. President Truman asked Con- 
gress to approve such a program. It was 
called the “Marshall Plan.” 

Each year since then, the U. S. Con- 
gress has appropriated billions of dol- 
lars for foreign economic and military 
aid. Most of these billions have gone 
to help Western Europe repair its de- 
fenses. But many billions have also 
gone to help it rebuild healthy eco- 
nomies in which communism cannot 
thrive. 

Originally, all Marshall Plan aid was 
channeled to Western Europe. In re- 
cent years, however, underdeveloped 
countries in the Middle East, the Far 
East, and South America have come 
in for a share. Uncle Sam wants to help 
underdeveloped nations to advance into 
the industrial age. Starving people have 
often proved to be ripe targets for Red 
propaganda. 

Thus far, the U. S. foreign aid pro- 





gram has cost more than $40,000,000,- 
000. Just last month President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill appropriating 
another $3,200,000,000 for 1960 aid 
programs. 

Are we getting our money’s worth 
out of foreign aid? In answer, experts 
point to the results. Most countries in 
Western Europe now stand on strong 
economic and military feet. Their gov- 
ernments are still democratic. 


Red View of “Good” War 


Yet the threat of Soviet military ag- 
gression still lurks in the background. 
For it is no secret that Communists be- 
lieve that war is “good”—if it advances 
the Communist cause. 

Lenin said in 1918: “If war is waged 
by the proletariat, and is waged with 
the object of strengthening and extend- 
ing [communism], such a war is legi- 
timate and ‘holy.’” Little wonder then 
that free nations believe the Commu- 
nists would not hesitate to launch a 
sneak attack if they thought it would 
advance the Communist cause. 

To counter such a threat, the free 
world decided to build a “collective 
shield” against aggression. Its keystone 
was the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO), set up in 1949. 
NATO now consists of 13 European 
nations—plus .the U. S. and Canada, 
These countries have agreed that an 
“armed attack against one . . . would 
be considered an attack on them all,” 


Rise of Red China 


When Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope was checked by the growing 
strength of NATO and by Marshall 
Plan aid, the Reds jooked to other fields 
to conquer. They turned to Asia. 

In the late 1940’s, the hottest spot 
in Asia was China. A civil war had 
been raging ‘there for 25 years be- 
tween Communist rebels and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese government. of Chiang 
Kai-shek. The Soviet Union helped the 
Red rebels by sending them arms and 
supplies —despite a World War II 
agreement with the Chiang govern- 
ment, This assistance helped turn the 
tide against Chiang’s forces. By 1949 
the Chinese Reds had seized control 
of all China, except the island of Tai- 
wan (Formosa) to which Chiang’s 
government fled. 

Once the Communists had taken 
over China, they started to apply pres- 
sure on the other nations of Asia. 
Their chances for success seemed good. 
Red rebels were on the move in French 
Indo-China and in rubber-rich Malaya. 
Red Chinese troops invaded Tibet and 
annexed that mountain-walled nation 
before the rest of the world even knew 
of the invasion. 

Then, in 1950, Communist troops 
attacked South Korea. North Korean 
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Communist troops—later joined by Red 
Chinese “volunteers”—poured into the 
weak, pro-Western republic. Under the 
United Nations, the U. S., and 15 other 
nations sprang to South Korea’s de- 
fense. This was the first armed collec- 
tive action taken by the U, N, to repel 
aggression. 

A truce in 1953 ended the bitte: 
fighting. Thousands of American sol- 
diers were killed or wounded in this 
bloody “police action.” 

But the Reds knew now that the 
free world would not sit back idly any- 
more while the Reds tried to grab 
more and more land. 

In 1953 the U. S. signed a treaty 


with South Korea, pledging to aid that 
country again if it were attacked. The 
following year, the U. S. and seven 
other governments set up the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
This defense pact erected a shield 
around the Southeast Asian countries 
of Thailand, the Philippines, South 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 

The NATO and SEATO defense 
pacts served to contain the Red empire 
on its Western, Eastern, and South- 
eastern sides, If you look at a map, 
youll see that only one area was now 
wide open for possible Red aggression: 
the oil-rich Middle East. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Visitors to American exhibit at Kabul, Afghanistan, look in fascination at 
swift-running model trains that whistled like real thing, puffed real smoke. 


COMMUNISM AND AMERICA 


The New 





American Revolution 


| A muddy village in India, a unique 
ritual is observed each evening. A 
few villagers, carefully scrubbed and 
dressed, assemble before the village eld- 
ers house. The elder ushers them in 
ceremoniously and leads them to a 
table on which lies a treasured book. 
The villagers leaf through the pages, 
almost with awe. 

The book? An old, tattered catalog 
from a U. S. mail order firm. The 
villagers have no hope of buying even 
the least expensive items. They are 
too poor for any such “luxuries.” But 
the catalog, with its page upon page 
of “miraculous products,” is of never- 
ending interest to them. It symbolizes 
the wealth of a fantastic, far-away 
land—America. 

Everywhere in the world, people 
want to know more about America. 
They eagerly ask American tourists 


about life in the U. S. They want to 
know about such things as frozen fruit 
juices, canned foeds, air conditioning, 
high fidelity phonographs, wash-and- 
wear clothing, and the incredible va- 
riety of mechanical toys for children. 

Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas recalls how he came across 
a DDT plant, built with American 
capital, in an out-of-the-way area in 
the Far East. The people were notice- 
ably glad to have the factory and were 
grateful for American aid. But, says 
Justice Douglas, they seemed far more 
interested in sampling American “won- 
ders” like cola drinks or colorful Sun- 
day comic sections than in machinery. 

The “made-in-America” label has be- 
come a universal attraction in the past 
15 years. In the Southeast Asian jun- 
gles of Cambodia, for example, towns- 
people flock to see old American movies 


that Americans would consider too an- 
cient even for television. The Cam- 
bodians particularly like the musicals 
and—yes!—the westerns. But their big- 
gest “oohs” and “aahs” come when the 
interior of a typical American home is 
shown. Here are modern luxuries that 
have never been seen in Cambodia. 
Eyes also pop in amazement at a 
routine scene showing a traffic jam in a 
big U. S. city. “There are not that many 
cars in all the world!” people shout. 


Red Propaganda vs. Truth 


Around the globe, when people think 
of America they picture. vast super- 
markets, multi-level superhighways, 
endless assembly lines, and glistening 
appliances of all sizes, shapes, and uses. 

In every part of the world, America 
stands for richness beyond measure, lux- 
ury without limit. 

The Communists would try to make 
the rest of the world believe that these 
riches are enjoyed by only a small 
handful of Americans. Red propaganda 
constantly paints America as a land in 
which rich industrial barons enjoy 
fabulous wealth, while the rest of the 
people live in hovels or slums. Red 
propaganda paints America as a land of 
endless race riots and rock'n'roll rum- 
bles. It pictures us as a crude, uncul- 
tured people who want to enslave the 
rest of the world for our own selfish 
profit. 

But we in America know otherwise. 
We know how much our riches are 
shared by everyone in all walks of life. 
Certainly there are pockets of poverty 
and hardship in this country. But, by 
and large, America is further on the 
way to achieving what the Commu- 
nists claim is their eventual aim: pros- 
perity for all in a society in which 
class distinctions are unimportant. 

In a world in which half the people 
go to bed hungry every night, the 
average American family earns enough 
to feed itself and four other families— 
and still have something left over for 
other necessities plus savings! 


U.S. Standard the Highest 


An annual income above $5,000 is 
found today among most skilled workers 
in many U. S. industries. By contrast, 
the annual income of the average fam- 
ily in Southeast Asia is about $50. And 
the world average is not more than 
$100. 

Nearly every American has shared in 
this country’s 20th-century prosperity. 
Three out of four U. S. families now 
have at least one automobile. More than 
80 per cent of all families have at least 
one radio and television set. Just about 
every home has some kind of refrigera- 
tor—and still the refrigerators pour off 
assembly lines as people trade in old 
ones for newer models. 








Russia, making strenuous efforts to 
match U. S. output in goods of all 
kinds, has produced 1,200,000 re- 
frigerators in the past seven years. The 
U. S. produced more than 3,000,000 
refrigerators last year alone! 


Other U.S. Achievements 

This material prosperity is only one 
part of the new American Revolution 
of the 20th century. Here is how Pro- 
fessor Massimo Salvadori of Smith 
College explains some of our other 
achievements. Salvadori has been 
praised by President Eisenhower as 
“having some of the best ideas I have 
ever seen” for making American ob- 
jectives and accomplishments clear to 
people everywhere. 
e On education: Nowhere else are so 
many students in secondary schools and 
colleges. There are more books read 
per capita, more public libraries, more 
symphony orchestras performing regu- 
larly in the U. S. than in all other 
countries combined. 
e On free enterprise: We have millions 
of capitalists in America. Independent 
farmers are capitalists. Americans who 
own property are capitalists. Every in- 
dividual who owns a share of stock in 
any corporation is a capitalist. The big- 
gest corporations are, in fact, owned, 
by thousands of stockholders in all 
walks of life. 


e On American ingenuity: The achieve- 
ments of the American economy are not 
a result of natural resources alone, as 
some Communists argue. Consider the 
American Indian of the 18th or 19th 
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century. He had the same resources 
and lived on a starvation level. What 
counts most is the way in which efforts 
to use resources have been organized, 
and how they are made available for the 
greatest number of people. 

e On American efficiency: In the U. S. 
we have seven manual workers to one 
white collar worker. In Russia there are 
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only four manual workers to every 
white collar worker. Why? Because the 
U. S. is more efficient. Between 1875 
and 1955, the real standard of living 
of the American people has gone up 
five times! 

And here are the words of the 
historian Henry Steele Commager: “If 
America has not wholly banished pov- 
erty, she has come close to it. If she 
has not wholly banished the heavy 
drudgery of labor, she has—again— 
come close to it. It is not necessary to 
determine whether these achievements 
are the product of virtue or the conse- 
quence of good luck. To the anxious 
peoples of three fourths the globe, they 
are achievements that are now a possi- 
bility for all.” 

The new American Revolution has 
given the U. S. a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Says Commager: “America 
should be, and can be, to the vast new 
world of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
what Greece was to the Roman world, 
what England was to the world of the 
16th and 17th centuries: the teacher, 
the guide, the arsenal of ideas and in- 
stitutions.” 

But democracy is a living thing. It 
must be worked at—by students, teach- 
ers, workers, executives, artists, scjen- 
tists, everyone, 

“A people that values its privileges 
above its principles soon loses both,” 
President Eisenhower has said. 

In the words of the poet Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson: 

“For what avail the plow or sail, 

Or land, or life, if freedom fail?” 





_ Understanding 


U.S. vs. “Unfair” Trade 


The U.S. has told 36 nations that 
it may be forced to take strong 
action to stop “unfair” trade 
practices against our exports. 


The announcement was made by 
Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon during a meeting in Tokyo 
of the 37 member nations of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

“Either we move ahead to get rid 
of outmoded trade restrictions or we 
can expect a resurgence of protec- 
tionism and restrictive action,” Mr. 
Dillon warned. 

Japan immediately announced that 
she would lift most restrictions that 
have kept many U.S. goods out of 
Japan. She set a deadline of April 1, 
1961 “at the latest” to complete this 
action. Several other nations also 
agreed to take the U.S. warning un- 
der consideration. 

The U.S. action came after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed concern 
about a growing deficit in our inter- 
national “balance of payments.” 

What does this mean? Here’s the 
picture: In international trade this 
year, the U.S. will ring up export 
sales of $17,000,000,000, We will im- 
port only $13,000,000,000 worth of 
goods. Thus we will have what is 
called a “favorable” balance of trade 
—meaning that our exports exceed 
our imports by $4,000,000,000. 


“Buy American” Policy 


However, dollars also flow from 
the U.S. in the form of grants, loans, 
private investments, tourist expendi- 
tures, and military aid. This comes 
to a total of about $7,500,000,000. 
Thus, in the international “balance 
of payments,” Uncle Sam will spend 
a total of $3,500,000,000 more than 
he takes in. 

Because of this growing deficit, the 
U.S, recently began a new policy in 
its aid program. It is called the “Buy 
American” policy. Under this policy, 
underdeveloped countries receiving 
U.S. financial aid must give prefer- 





ence to American-made products 
when buying goods with this money. 
Formerly, these countries could 
spend the money anywhere. 
>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: GATT 
was set up 12 years ago to encour- 
age a free flow of international trade. 
But some of its goals had to be 
postponed because many nations 
were in poor economic shape follow- 
ing World War II. Their factories 
lay in ruins. They needed heavy ma- 
chinery to rebuild their industries. 
But to buy this machinery they had 
to dig deep into their “dollar re- 
serves.” This was often a painful 
process—for in the economic after- 
math of the war, U.S. dollars were 


the most stable and valuable cur- * 


rency in many parts of the world. 
Nations therefore wanted to keep as 
many dollars as possible within their 
countries. Every purchase from the 
U.S.—which had to be paid for in 
dollars—meant a dwindling “dollar 
reserve.” 

For this reason, some countries. set 
up stiff regulations restricting the im- 
port of those U.S. goods not con- 
sidered important to their industrial 
growth. These were mostly consumer 
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“LITTLE SUMMIT.” Seven tiny, inde- 
pendent European states are holding 
a series of summit talks. Purpose: 
to promote world peace by boosting 
tourism. ‘‘Little Seven” are: (1) Isle of 
Sark, (2) Luxemburg, (3) Liechten- 
stein, (4) Andorra, (5) Monaco, (6) 
San Marine, and (7) Vatican City. 
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goods—automobiles, tobacco, radios, 
washing machines and other so- 
called “luxury” items. 

U.S. economists recognized quickly 
what was happening. To close the 
“dollar gap” of the foreign countries, 
our Government sent abroad billions 
of dollars worth of economic aid. 

Partially through such aid, Japan 
and many nations in Western Europe 
have made a complete economic re- 
covery. They now have ample dol- 
lar and gold reserves. Thus their 
restrictions on U.S. goods are no 
longer realistic. 

The U.S. believes, furthermore, 
that the promotion of free interna- 
tional trade is an important weapon 
in combating Soviet trade pacts 
which always have “political strings 
attached” (see page 20). 


Western Summit 


Four leading Western nations 
—the U.S., Britain, France, and 
West Germany—announced they 
will hold top-level talks in Paris 
on December 19. 


President Eisenhower will meet 
with Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan of Britain, President Charles 
de Gaulle of France, and West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer at 
that time. 

Purpose of the “Western summit”: 
to coordinate allied strategy before 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and De 
Gaulle meet at the East-West “sum- 
mit” with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev, probably sometime in the 
early spring of 1960. 

The next few months promise 
much high-level diplomatic activity. 
Here is the tentative timetable: 
»November 17—West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer visits Britain. 
December 1—Chancellor Adenauer 
visits France. 
PDecember 19—Western 
conference in Paris. 
PEarly 1960—Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev visits France. 

PSpring 1960—Big Four summit con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland. 
PSpring 1960—President Eisenhower 


“summit” 








Moon’s Far Side 


Soviet scientists have published the 
first photographs of the far side of the 
moon. 

The photos were “snapped” by 
equipment inside a Soviet satellite that 
looped around the moon and back (see 
our Oct. 14 news pages). 

In the photo to the left, a long broken 
line separates the “front” of the moon 
from its “back.” The long solid line rep- 
resents the moon’s equator. 

Soviet scientists named the following 
features on the moon’s far side: 

1—Moscow Sea, a crater 187 miles 
wide; 2—Astronaut’s Bay; 3—Southern 
Sea; 4—Tsiolkovsky Hill (named after 
the “father” of Russian rocketry); 5— 
Lomonosov Hill (named after the sci- 
entist who reformed the Russian lan- 
guage); 6—Joliot-Curie Crater (named 
after the late, Nobel prize-winning 
French scientist, who was a Commu- 
nist); 7—Sea of Dreams. 

Features with Roman numerals can 
be seen from Earth. They are: 

1—Humboldt’s Sea; Il—Sea of Crises; 
IlI—Marginal Sea; IV—Sea of Waves; 
V—Smyth’s Sea; VI—Sea of Fertility; 

Sovfoto and VII—Southern Sea. 
The back of the moon as seen by a camera inside a Russian satellite. 











scheduled to visit the Soviet Union. 

The sudden rash of diplomatic 
conferences was arranged in the 
wake of Khrushchev’s September 
visit to the U.S. President Eisen- 
hower announced the day after 
Khrushchev left that he would be 
willing to attend a summit meeting 
in the near future. 

Many observers took this to mean 
that Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
hope to meet again “at the summit” 
this fall. But President de - Gaulle 
indicated he wanted to postpone 
East-West summit talks until next 
spring. 


Wanted: Deeds—Not Words 


_ De Gaulle is known to want some 
definite indication by Moscow that it 
is willing to prove by deeds—not 
only words—that it is seeking a 
peaceful settlement to East-West dif- 
ferences. In addition, by next spring 
France will probably have tested her 
first atomic bomb in the Sahara. De 
Gaulle feels this would give France 
more influence in East-West talks. 
To “buy” the needed time, De 
Gaulle invited Khrushehev to visit 
Paris this winter for a series of talks. 
De Gaulle also noted that he was 


the only member of a major West- 
ern power who had not had face-to- 
face talks with Khrushchev. The So- 
viet premier promptly accepted the 
invitation. 


Bar Cuba Flights 


The U.S. moved to mend dip- 
lomatic fences with Cuba by 
clamping down on Cuban exiles 
operating private planes from 
U.S. airfields in Florida. 


More than 100 officers of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service fanned out in Florida to po- 
lice nearly 200 airfields. 

The U.S. move was a reaction to 
furious attacks on this country made 
by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. In a 
series of television and _ radio 
speeches, he charged that Cuban ex- 
iles—operating from Florida airfields 
with U.S. consent—had “bombed” 
Cuba with anti-Castro leaflets (see 
last week's news pages). 

The U.S. State Department flatly 
denied any knowledge of or com- 
plicity in the attack. President Eisen- 
hower further stated that this 
country would make every effort to 


prevent Cuban exiles from using our 
territory as a base of operations. 

According to a new temporary U.S 
regulation, all private pilots bound 
for Cuba must file a flight plan be- 
fore departure. Failure to do so will 
subject the pilot to loss of his license 
and a $1,000 fine. 

In addition, the President has in- 
voked a power—available only in 
time of emergency—to regulate traf- 
fic in and out of the country. If an 
exiled pilot secretly flies to Cuba from 
the U.S. for the purpose of stirring 
up civil strife, he can now be pun- 
ished by the U.S. with five years in 
prison and a $5,000 fine. 

These measures, US. officials hope, 
will convince Castro that the U.S. is 
not aiding Cuban exiles to harass 
his government. 

Castro has leveled other com- 
plaints against the U.S. He is angry 
because we have refused to sell him 
arms. We also have asked the British 
not to sell him jet fighter planes. 
This, claims Castro, is not being ex- 
actly friendly. 

Why has the U.S. refused to sell 
arms to Castro? Partly because of 
charges that Castro’s government in- 
cludes known Communists or Com- 
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munist sympathizers. Also, there is 
a feeling in the U.S. that Castro's 
regime has been too “gun happy” 
since it took office. 

Last week Castro called a popular 
rally. Nearly 400,000 farmers, stu- 
dents, and factory workers streamed 
into Havana, Cuba’s capital. They 
roared approval as Castro delivered 
a bitter tirade against the U.S. He 
asked the crowd if it wanted him 
to re-establish the revolutionary 
courts that had condemned to death 
450 supporters of ex-dictator Batista. 
The crowd screamed: “Yes!” 


Cubans Arrest 400 


The revolutionary courts were 
quickly reopened. Police swooped 
down on 400 Cubans and arrested 
them for alleged conspiracy against 
the government. At the same time, 
Castro suspended the right of ha- 
beas corpus. This means Cuban 
police can now hold a person in- 
definitely without a hearing. 

Castro also signed a law imposing 
heavy taxes on mining operations. 
The new taxes will hurt U.S. busi- 
ness firms which have invested hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in mining 
Cuban minerals. 

The U.S. Government says it is 
puzzled by Castro's hostile attitude. 
Some officials think his hostility is 
aimed at diverting Cuban attention 
from domestic problems, such as ris- 
ing unemployment. However, as 
President Eisenhower pointed: out: 
“Cuba’s principal market is right here 
in the U.S. You would think Castro 
would want good relationships.” 


* 


WORK OF ART OR 


CHAMBERED NAUTILUS? One of the 
most controversial art museums in the U.S.—the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum—has opened in New York City. Building 
—shaped like snail shell—is six stories high. Inside you walk 
along winding corkscrew ramp that runs clear to the top. Or 


In 
Brief 


SEEING IS BELIEVING? Sellout 
audiences are jamming Moscow movie 
houses to see color views of New York 
City’s skyscrapers, the White House 
in Washington, and Colorado’s purple- 
peaked mountains. These and other fa- 
mous American scenes appear in the 
background of a one-hour travelogue. 
The traveler: Nikita Khrushchev on his 
tour of the U.S. 

The documentary, prepared by So- 
viet photographers who accompanied 
the Soviet premier, follows Khrushchev 
closely on his coast-to-coast tour. But 
the hand of Soviet censorship is always 
present. Carefully edited out of the film 
are all close-up shots of U.S. super- 
markets, modern apartments, homes, 
schools, and hospitals—things which the 
average Russian has been told are ex- 
ceptions, not the rule, in the U.S. 


NEW KING FOR LAOS. The South- 
east Asian kingdom of Laos, currently 
threatened by hit-and-run attacks from 
Communist rebels, was saddened by 
the death of its 74-year-old king, 
Sisavang Vong. The king, though edu- 
cated in France and widely traveled, 
maintained many Oriental customs. At 
last count, he had 25 wives and 38 
children. For the sake of household 
order, however, only one wife was 
official. The new king: Savang Vathana, 
Sisavang’s only official son (see major 
article on Laos in Oct. 7 issue). 


WATER VS. WATER. Powerful 
pumps are working in reverse at Long 
Beach Harbor in California. They are 


pumping a million gallons of water into 
the ground each day. Why? To replace 
vast pools of oil that are being pumped 
from the ground by other pumps. 

As the oil pools have been pumped 
dry, the ground has sunk—more than 
26 feet in the past 20 years. Long 
Beach threatened to drop into the 
ocean. Several piers and bridges had 
to be raised. To keep the ocean out, 
the U.S. Navy built $1,000,000 worth 
of dikes. 

Now the Navy is trying a different 
tack. By injecting billions of gallons of 
water into drained-off oil pools, the 
Navy hopes to “float” the ground, and 
keep it from sinking any more. 
If successful, the project would save 
$1,000,000,000 worth of homes, stores, 
piers, and oil facilities in Long Beach. 


PAKISTAN MOVES ITS CAPITAL. 
For years the Pakistan government has 
been dissatisfied with its capital city, 
Karachi. Business interests, situated in 
the bustling city, were able to influ- 
ence the government too much, some 
officials believed. In addition, the city 
was unbearably humid during much of 
the year. 

Recently Pakistan government em- 
ployees began to move to a temporary 
capital at Rawalpindi, 750 miles to the 
north. By no coincidefice at all, the 
temporary capital is less humid and 
more isolated than Karachi. 


COME TO THE FAI&. New York 
City plans to hold a World’s Fair in 
1964. Dozens of countries will exhibit 
their goods, movies, art, ballet, and 
orchestras. The chief aim: to promote 
good will and attract tourists to the 
countries that exhibit. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment selected New York over Los 
Angeles and Washington. 


vA ae 


UPI 


you can take elevator to top, and then walk down. Paintings 
are hung along inside wall. Museum was designed by the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who maintained that “a building should 
have wide open spaces.” One critic called museum the most 
beautiful building in the U.S. Another called it the ugliest. 
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Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you dif- 
ferent instructions. Questions are based on material in 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 16, 1959, through Nov. 4, 1959. 








My class 








1. Map Reading 
On the line to the left of each of the 


following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. What is the term 
we use to describe the topography of 
China? 





2. In what direction 
is the Ganges River flowing? 








“a 3. What city is the 
capital of India? 


ie 4. At approximately 
what parallel of latitude is Bombay? 





—__________9: About how many 
miles is it between Karachi and Hy- 


derabad? 


ll. Developments at Home 
and Abroad 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best answers the ques- 





tion or completes the sentence. Each 
counts 3, Total, 30. 
1. A waterway which permits ocean 
traffic to enter the Great Lakes 
is the 
a. Mississippi River 
b. Columbia River project 
c. Tennessee Valley Authority 
d. St. Lawrence Seaway 
. The Big Four at the proposed 
“summit” conference would be 
a. U. S., Britain, China, and 
Russia 

b. Russia, U. S., China, and 
Britain 

c. France, Italy, Britain, and 
U. S. 

d. U. S., Britain, Russia, and 
France 

. Which of the following visits 
was not made during 1959? 

a. U.S. Vice-President to Russia 

b. British prime minister to 
Russia 

c. U.S. President to Russia 

d. Russian prime minister to 
U. S. 


My total score. 





4. Which of the following coun- 
tries has not yet exploded a 
nuclear bomb? 

a. France 
b. Great Britain 
c. Russia 
d. United States 
. Which of the following political 
figures mentioned for the Presi- 
dency in 1960 is incorrectly 
matched with his state? 
a. Richard Nixon—California 
b. John Kennedy — Massachu- 
setts 
c. Adlai Stevenson—Ohio 
d. Stuart Symington—Missouri 
. In what area has France been 
trying to put down a rebellion 
since 1954? 
a. Algeria 
b. French Indo-China 
c. Morocco 
d. Tunisia 
. To which of the following Rus- 
sian satellites has the United 
States given economic aid dur- 
ing the past year? 
a. Albania c. Poland 
b. Bulgaria d. Rumania 
. Which of the following groups 
has been conducting an investi- 
gation of TV quiz shows? 

a. the Federal Communications 

Commission 

b. the National 
Co. 

c. a U. S. Senate committee 

d. a committee of the U. &. 
House of Representatives 

. All of the following are issues 

in the steel strike which started 

during the summer of 1959, 

except 

a. changes in work rules 

b. hourly wages 

c. the relationship between a 
wage increase and a price 
increase which might be in- 
flationary 

d. the right of the union to rep- 
resent unskilled workers 

__10. The U.N. recently sent 4 com- 
mission to investigate reports 
of Chinese Communist inva- 
sion of 
a. India 
b. Laos 


Broadcasting 


c. Tibet 
d, Formosa 





CORN 


1, Heavy corn crops.. 
{Billions of bushels) 
42 


AND HOC 


3.5 
3.2 








P 3. Spur pig production... 
: (Millions of pigs) 














55 — CHAIN 


REACTION 


2. Drive prices down... | 


4. And hog prices fall. 


(Dollars per hundred Ibs.) 


$21.40 


1956 








lll. Words in the News 
Multiple Choice. Each counts 2. 
Total, 10 
_1. An order issuéd by a court di- 
recting a person or group to re- 
frain from doing a certain act is 
a. a lockout 
b. a writ 
c. an injunction 
d. a cease and desist order 
. The purposeful slowing down 
or spreading out work to make 
jobs is referred to as 
a. goldbricking 
b. a sit-down strike 
c. featherbedding 


d. automation 


HUN DAUA AAEM AH 


Vi. People in the News 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the letter preceding 


__.3. The splitting of atoms to release 


GO Ee A 


energy is 
a. fusion 
b. fission 


c. a fault 
d. anoxia 


about a larger body, is 
a. an orbit 
b. a meteorite 


ment is known as 

a. collective bargaining 
b. a secondary boycott 
c. arbitration 

d. mediation 


the description in Column B. Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


Column A 


_l. Leonard Bernstein 
2. Charles de Gaulle 
3. Dag Hammarskjold 
_A. Lyndon Johnson 
5. Abdul Kassem 
. Harold Macmillan 
. David McDonald 
. James Mitchell 
. Jawaharlal Nehru 
0. Nelson Rockefeller 


ro rem he oe oP 


Column B 


. President of United Steelworkers 


Prime Minister of India 
Prime Minister of Iraq 


. President of Egypt 


Governor of New York 
U. S. Senate Majority Leader 
U. N. Secretary-General 


. Director of N. Y. Philharmonic 


U. S. Secretary of Labor 
President of France 


. Prime Minister of Great Britain 


4. A subordinate body, revolving 


c. an apogee 

d. a satellite 

. The effort of an impartial out- 

- sider to bring the parties in a 
labor dispute together for the 
purpose of working out a settle- 


UAV CHALLDVUUEUOBDTUPUEU COATT OSA 


IV. Reading Graphs 

On line to left of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the graphs on 
which to base a conclusion. Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 
— 1. The corn crop in 1953 was 3.2 
billions of bushels. 
Pig production more than dou- 
bled during the period for which 
figures are given. 
Government support of hog 
prices prevented a sharp de- 
cline in pig production. 
Pig production increased be- 
tween 1953 and 1956 and hog 
prices fell during the same 
period. 
__5. The estimated price of corn in 

1959 is slightly higher than the 
price of corn in 1956. 


a 5 
a | 
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V. Analyzing a Cartoon 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the cartoon 
on which to base a conclusion. Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 

__1. Officials have found the answer 
to juvenile delinquency. 

The role of parents must be 

made clear. 

__3. There does not seem to be any 

easy solution to the problem. 

Wider use of curfew laws for 

teen-agers should help to bring 

a halt to juvenile crimes. 

__5. The cartoon first appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express. 


| 
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Leo Joseph Roche in Buffalo Courter-Express 
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Elegant Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 


Here’s new gem-bright beauty, new room to sprawl in and sit tall in. New lean-muscled engine 
economy, new spirit and silence in its going. For fineness of features, for precise craftsmanship— 
for all the things that make a car good to own—the ’60 Chevrolet stands alone in its price field. 


Just wait till you see it. Everything about 
the ’60 Chevy, every styling accent, every 
engineering detail, has been polished and 
refined to a degree of perfection never 
before thought possible of a car in 
Chevrolet’s price class. 

Picture practicality and economy 
(there’s even more of it in a new gas-saving 
V8!) combined with much of the luxury 
and hushed comfort usually associated 


with high-priced automobiles. That’s 
Chevy for ’60. Its overall effect is one of 
quiet elegance, a sophisticated new shape 
that embodies spacious inner dimensions. 
Space for long legs and broad shoulders, 
with sofa-wide seats and even more foot 
room for front seat passengers. Space that 
specializes in family travel! 

Really, you have to see this one up 
close to appreciate its fine workmanship. 


You have to take a turn behind the wheel 
to know its astonishing smoothness and 
almost total absence of road hum and 
vibration. We'll admit our enthusiasm’s 
showing just a bit—but once you've 
dropped into your dealer’s we’re sure 
yours will be, too. There’s nothing like a 
new car—and there’s never been a new car like 
this 60 Chevrolet! , . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


SUPERLATIVE 


Impala Sport Coupe — 


one of 16 fresh-minted ’60 Chevrolets you can choose from. 


60 CHEVROLET 


NEAREST TO PERFECTION A LOW-PRICED CAR EVER CAME! 


. 





International Challenge 
(Continued from page 11) 


The free world acted to plug this 
loophole in 1955 by setting up the 
Central Treaty Organization. Present 
members: Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan— 
plus Great Britain. The U. S. is not 
a full member of the alliance. But a 
U. S. military commission participates 
actively with the pact nations. 

The Central Treaty Organization 
links NATO in the West to SEATO in 
the East. An almost solid defense bar- 
rier now stretches from Northern Eu- 
rope to the Philippines. 

As the free world drew up these de- 
fense pacts, the Red bloc cried out in 
indignation— and threats. The Reds 
charged that such pacts only stirred up 
world tensions, If war broke out, the 
Reds blustered, nations with U. S. 
bases would be destroyed by Soviet 
rockets. 

But history has taught the West that 
the Communists understand only one 
language: determination backed up by 
military strength. When the Russians 
blockaded West Berlin in 1948 by 
shutting off all railroad and highway 
travel to the city, the U. S. kept the 
beleaguered city alive by flying in food 
and supplies. The Berlin airlift event- 
ually broke the Red blockade. 

Another example: the attempted Red 
invasion of the Nationalist Chinese is- 
land of Quemoy. Last year the Red Chi- 
nese poured thousands of artillery shells 
into the island. An invasion seemed 


imminent—until President Eisenhower 
announced that the ships of the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet had been ordered to 
repel any aggressors. Uncle Sam had 
met one more threat with determina- 
tion and strength. 

Yet threats remain—particularly from 
an aggressive Red China seeking to 
extend its power in Asia. 

Today most people believe a mili- 
tary stalemate exists between the U. S. 
and the Soviet Union. Any nuclear 
war might result in the destruction of 
both nations. And the radioactive fall- 
out from such a war might kill or mu- 
tate most of the people in the world. 


Economic Warfare 


In view of this military stalemate, 
the Russians have recently turned their 
attention to waging an economic war 
against the West. 

A major weapon in economic war 
is foreign investment. This is a loan 
from one government to another, or 
from a businessman in one country to 
a businessman or government of an- 
other country. 

Today U. S. dollars and Soviet 
rubles are competing to win friends in 
many parts of the world. Last year 
U. S. foreign investment, grants, and 
loans soared to a record $55,000,000,- 
000. From 1953 to 1958, Russia 
granted loans totaling only $2,373,- 
000,000. 

But these figures are misleading, say 
some experts. Most U. S. foreign in- 
vestment goes to nations already fairly 


Leng, Minneapolis Tribune 


New Color Scheme Being Plotted 


ds which are getting the “bear's 

e” of Russia’s investments. Almost 

Soviet loans have gone to the 

United Arab Republic, Yemen, Afghan- 
istan, India, and Indonesia. 

These underdeveloped lands use 
Soviet rubles to hire Russian engi- 
neers and technicians to construct fac- 
tories, dams, roads, and irrigation sys- 
tems. They also purchase heavy ma- 
chinery—made in the U. S. S. R.—to 
install in these factories and dams. 

To the starving and illiterate people 
in underdeveloped lands, these factories 
and dams are miracles.. Who gets full 
credit for performing miracles? The 
Soviet Union, of course. Simultane- 
ously, the seeds of communism are 
planted. 

As a result, some Congressmen now 
say we should give less military aid 
and more economic aid—particularly to 
underdeveloped nations. Others say 
private companies—and not the Gov- 
ernment—should take over the fob. 


Risks Involved 


But few U. S. businessmen are will- 
ing to risk their dollars on under- 
developed lands. Such lands often have 
poor port facilities and ramshackle 
roads. Labor is unskilled. Communica- 
tion facilities are inadequate. 

In addition, many underdeveloped 
countries are seething with unrest. 
Thus there is always the possibility of 
a civil war. If the rebels win, their new 
government might confiscate foreign 
property, or block foreigners from tak- 
ing their earnings out of the country. 

The Federal Government realizes 
that these arguments are valid. Thus 
our Government now insures U. S. in- 
vestments in 38 foreign countries. The 
private investor pays a small annual 
fee for his “policy.” If he loses his in- 
vestment, the Government makes good 
the loss. 

To increase the flow of U. S. capital 
to underdeveloped lands —and thus 
meet the Red investment threat~some 
experts have proposed that Congress 
lower taxes on the money earned 
abroad by U. S. businessmen. This tax 
cut will be considered by Congress 
next year. - 

Another weapon in the East-West 
economic war is foreign trade. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev issued this chal- 
lenge to the U. S. a year ago: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse 
me for using such an expression—in.the 
field of trade. We shall compete with 
you in peaceful things, such as the 


_ production of radios, television sets, 


(Continued on page 26) 





UPPOSE you were a coach who 

could have a dream fullback made 
to order, What would you ask for? 

Well, first, of course, you'd want 
him built like a Mr. America. Let's 
say about 6-feet 2-inches, 230 pounds, 
with muscles on his muscles. 

Second, you’d want him to be able 
to run like a scared rabbit. 

Third, you'd want him to be able to 
bust through a line like a runaway 
locomotive. 

Fourth, you'd want him to be smart, 
tough, and a 100 per cent team man. 

That’s quite an order, eh? Yet, it’s 
not asking too much. Why, the Cleve- 
land Browns already own such a full- 
back! His name? Jimmy Brown. 

Jimmy is absolutely the end. He has 
everything. Whenever he puts his head 
down and starts moving his legs like 
pistons, you need a gun or an Act of 
Congress to stop him! 

All right, I’m exaggerating—but only 
a little. Just look at the statistics. In 
his two years in the tough pro league, 
Jimmy has led in ground gaining both 
times. As a rookie in 1957, he won the 
championship with 942 yards. That 
was sensational. But the experts said, 
“Wait until next year, when the pros 
start laying for him.” 

So what.did Jimmy do in 1958? He 
chalked up a new record for ground 
gaining! The old mark was 1,146 
yards, set by Steve Van Buren in 1949. 
Jimmy smashed it to bits, ripping off 
1,527 yards! 

All in all, he carried the ball 257 
times in 12 games for an average gain 
of 5.9 yards. In only three games was 
he held under 100 yards. And, remem- 
ber, every defense was set to stop him. 

Another thing to remember is that 
Jimmy didn’t just pick up his yardage 
in dribs and drabs. Every time he 
broke through the line he was a threat 
to go all the way. He wound up the 
season with 18 touchdowns—tying a 
league record—and 108 points—tops for 
the league. 

Jimmy's fabulous success as a pro 
comes as a surprise to absolutely no 
one. He’s been a wonder all his life. 
In Manhasset, Long Island (N. Y.), 
they still speak of him in awed tones. 
Playing in a tough high school league, 
he made Superman look like a girl 
scout, 

In football he ripped every enemy 
line to shreds. In basketball, he was 
king of the rebounders and scorers, 
once flipping in 55 points. In lacrosse 
he was All-American. And in baseball 
he was an ace twirler, pitching two no- 
run no-hit games. 
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Jim-Dandy! 


Since he played both lacrosse and 
baseball in the spring, he couldn't find 
time for track—his real love. But he 
still was rated the best all-around track 
man in his area. He could do practi- 
cally everything. 

After graduation, Jimmy received 
45 scholarship offers. His choice boiled 
down to Ohio. State and Syracuse. He 
chose Syracuse, and Ohio State is still 
sobbing in its celery tonic. 

In college Jimmy picked up exactly 
where he had left off at Manhasset 
H. S. In football he quickly developed 
into one of the best running backs in 
America—winding up as All-American. 
In basketball he became the solid man 
on a good college team. 

Spring always found him in the 
middle of a tug of war. The track, 
lacrosse, and baseball coaches were 
always after him. And since even 
Jimmy couldn’t be in three places at 
once, he tried to do a littie bit of 
everything. 

As a sophomore he took a fling at 
the national decathlon championships, 
and though he could only squeeze in 
ten days of practice,’ he wound up fifth! 

If he had stuck to the decathlon, 
he might have developed into an 
Olympic champion. But he was too 
busy with lacrosse, in which he was 
everyone’s All-American, 

The story of Jimmy’s last day as a 
Syracuse athlete can be found in the 


believe-it-or-not books, The powerful 
Orange lacrosse team was heading for 
an unbeaten season with only Army 
barring the way. Jimmy already had 
scored 42 goals and needed just one 
more to win the national scoring title. 
The Army game would decide every- 
thing. 

That’s when the track coach ap- 
pealed to Jimmy for help. Syracuse 
was meeting its arch rival, Colgate, 
and couldn’t win without a chuhk of 
extra points. Could Brown come to the 
rescue? So Jimmy went out and won 
the high jump and the discus throw, 
and took second in the javelin. That 
added up to 13 points—the exact mar- 
gin by which Syracuse won the meet! 

Now get this: The lacrosse team 
already was warming up when Jimmy 
changed uniforms. He rushed out onto 
the field, just in time for the start. Alas, 
Army double- and triple-teamed him 
so that he couldn’t get a good shot. But 
he did manage to sneak one by the 
goalie. That gave him a tie for the 
scoring title. Syracuse won the game, 
8 to 6. 

Other eye-popping highlights in 
Jimmy’s college career were scoring 43 
points in his final football game against 
Colgate, and ringing up 21 points 
against Texas Christian in the 1957 
Cotton Bowl] Game. 

Quite an athlete, eh? 

—HeErmMan L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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The Challenge Within 
(Continued from page 9) 


manuscript had not fallen into the hands 
of a publisher in Italy. 

Now let's compare freedom of reli- 
gion in the U. S. and Russia. In America 
anyone may attend any church he wants 
to attend—or none at all. Furthermore, 
many Federal and state laws prohibit 
persons from discriminating against 
other persons (in job hiring, use of pub- 
lic facilities, etc.) because of their re- 
ligion (or race or national background, 
Discrimination does, of course, 
exist in some places—but it is actively 
discouraged by most Americans. 


too). 


Atheism and the persecution of all 
religions, however, has been the official 
policy of the Communists since they 
won power in the Russian Revolution 
of 1918. In Tsarist days,’ Russia was a 
profoundly religious land. Since then 
most of the churches in the land have 
been closed or torn down. 

“Religion,” said Marx, “is the opium 
of the people.” In the 1930's it was even 
a criminal offense for Russian parents 
to teach their children anything about 
religion. 

Today Khrushchev says that Russians 
can go to church if they want to. But 
anyone who does so soon finds out that 
there is a hidden penalty. The Soviet 





The 
whole 
teen-town’s 
buzzin’ 


Over... 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON'S NEW 


LIGHTWEIGHT SUPER-10 


The word’s out about the new Har- 
ley-Davidson Super-10 — today’s top 
teen-wheels for work, school or play. 

It’s the last word in appearance. 
The Super-10’s twin-flare styling 
sweeps back from front f2nder to new 
stop-tail light. These graceful lines 
are set off by the season’s most bril- 
liant colors—Hi-Fi Blue, Hi-Fi Green, 
Hi-Fi Red, Skyline Blue with all pan- 
eling in Birch White. 

Last word in performance too! New 
10 Cu. In.* engine is one of the cool- 
est, most efficient on the market. 
Plenty of zip... with up to 80 miles 


Harley ~ Davidson 


MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


*The Super-10 is also available in a 5 hp 
version te comply with various state laws. 


on every gallon. Driving is a snap 
with smooth hand clutch, foot shift. 
Riding is a dream with Tele-Glide 
front fork and foam-rubber filled 
saddle. 

But don’t take our word for it. See 
the Super-10 at your Harley-David- 
son dealer today. Ask about his easy- 
pay plans. Or mail the coupon for 
colorful folder. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Mil kee 1, Wi i 
Please send me all the facts on the 
Harley-Davidson Super-10. 




















\ 
government sées to it that church-goers 
don’t get good jobs. Young people, 
therefore, shy away from professing re- 
ligious beliefs. 

Speaking more broadly, the U.S. Con- 
stitution protects our basic freedoms 
and imposes limits on governmental 
powers by a system of checks and bal- 
ances. It also creates a framework in 
which the government is subject to con- 
stant criticism from its opponents, and 
in which changes in government—and 
shifts in public policy—may be achieved 
by a national election. 

The rights Russian citizens enjoy de- 
pend instead on the whims of the So- 
viet dictator and his underlings. Free- 
dom is equated with obedience. 

In great purges in the 1930's and 
40’s, thousands of Russians were ex- 
ecuted bv order of the Communist gov- 
ernment. Their crime: in most cases it 
was merely opposition to the policies of 
the Communist party leaders. 

A natural question at this point might 
be: “Why do the Russian people stand 
for all this?” After all, if we didn’t like 
the way our country was run, we'd just 
elect someone else to office. 

In Communist countries 
work like that. 

First of all: Russia is a dictatorship. 
The peovle have nothing to say about 
electing their leaders. Furthermore, the 
secret police exist to make certain that 
the people do what their leaders say. 


it doesn’t 


Opposition Not Permitted 


Second: This dictatorship is but- 
tressed by the Communist party. No 
opposition parties are allowed to exist. 
At election time, Russian voters have no 
real choice between candidates. They 
only vote to approve or disapprove the 
candidates selected by the Communist 
party—and you can be sure of two 
things: (1) the candidates are all good 
Communists, and (2) very few people 
wil! risk voting against them. 

Lastly: The Communist party makes 
certain that only loyal Communists hold 
the most important and most vital jobs. 
In recent years, some important jobs in 
science or engineering have been held 
by men who are not Communist party 
members—but they must constantly lend 
their names to Communist causes, It’s 
as if all nuclear scientists in the U. S. 
would have to go out and make speeches 
for the Republican party. 

This is how the Communist party, 
with 7,000,000 members, keeps its iron 
control on Russia, with its 209,000,000 
population. 

In Russia, anyone, from ditch digger 
to scientist, can be transferred from one 
job to another at the government’s will. 
Furthermore, no one can quit his job 
without the permission of the govern- 
ment. 

As for strikes, they are unknown in 





Russia. A steel strike, like the one we 
have had this fall in the U. S., would be 
unthinkable. The Russian government 
simply would not allow it. Unions in 
Russia are not bargaining bodies like 
ours. Their function consists chiefly in 
organizing campaigns to get workers to 
produce more. 

In the U. S. organized labor is free 
to work out its own agreements with 
management. Congress has passed cer- 
tain laws designed to protect the rights 
of both sides in labor disputes and to 
protect national security in long strikes 
—but other than that our Government 
does not attempt to control labor. 


Education .. . for What? 


What about education? According to 
Western beliefs, the individual is edu- 
cated primarily for his own benefit. His 
education should enable him finally to 
make independent, mature decisions 
based on what he has learned and ex- 
perienced. 

What is the goal of Russian educa- 
tion? Quite simply, it is to mold good 
Communists. The Russian educational 
system does, of course, produce good 
scientists, good engineers, and good 
technicians. Russian achievements in 
space science confirm that. 

But—and this is a big but—Russian 


students have no choice in this. They 
are just another instrument of govern- 
ment policy. Russia decided, some time 
ago, that it needed a vast increase in 
the numbers of its scientists—so students 
were ordered to major in science. If 
Russia finds it needs more mathemati- 
cians next year, then the schools will be 
ordered to concentrate on mathematics. 
Students thus have little choice in either 
studies or careers. 

A balanced education, one that will 
best prepare the student for all-around 
life, is not important in Russia. It is 
more important, say Russian leaders, to 
produce the people most useful to the 
state, 

We in America say just the opposite. 
We say the individual, not the state, is 
of supreme importance. 


Reds Run Everything 


Thus, in every sense of the word, a 
Communist government “runs the show.” 

In Russia all factories, all industries, 
all retail and wholesale stores—in short, 
all businesses—are owned by the gov- 
ernment and run by government em- 
ployees. Government ownership of the 
“instruments and means of production 
and distribution” is a basic tenet of 
communism. 

What can the private citizen in Rus- 
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sia own? “Nothing but his own bitter 
thoughts,” a refugee once said. This is 
not quite true. The Russian can own 
his own home, and his clothes and fur- 
nishings, of course, He can also own a 
car or a TV set, perhaps even a sum- 
mer cottage—if he can afford it. Most 
Russians, however, cannot afford such 
luxuries because wages are so low. It 
would take years of saving. Even for 
those who can save enough these goods 
are scarce, and waiting lists long. 

The Russian farmer may own a small 
plot of land near his collective farm. 
He may also own a few cattle, pigs, and 
other animals. But the Russian cannot 
be an independent “businessman” in the 
American sense. 

These are just some of the basic dif- 
ferences between American democracy 
and communism. To put it briefly, one 
system—communism—stresses obedience 
to the state. The other system—democ- 
racy—emphasizes freedom and the in- 
dividual. It is easy to see why commu- 
nism has little appeal to Americans. 

The threat of communism within 
America will remain small so long as 
Americans work to keep our free insti- 
tutions really free in practice as well 
as in theory—so long as we keep our 
heads, and use our heads as active 
citizens, 





PRESCRIPTION FOR YOUR FUTURE: 


A CAREER 


PHARMACY 


No doubt you’ve long been aware of the symboi Rx. in your neighbor- 
hood pharmacy, it says, “This is where health is sefeguarded.” On 
your doctor’s prescription, It denotes instructions to be carried out 
by a registered pharmacist. People everywhere have come to recog- 
nize Rx as the symbol of professional pharmacy. To you, Rx means 
unlimited opportunity. 

The thorough academic and scientific background you receive in e 
pharmacy undergraduate program enables you to pursue a variety of 
careers. A registered pharmacist with an interest In business will find 
that retail pharmacy suits his needs, while one with administrative 
ability can go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If scien- 
tific research Is your strong point, you will meet a challenge in phar- 
maceutical development and manufacturing. Creative ability can be 
channeled through pharmacy into scientific writing, art and teaching. 
And if you enjoy selling, a background In pharmacy is heipful in 
qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
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career for yourself by writing for further information? 
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IF YOU WERE THE PARENT OF 
A TEEN-AGE BOY OR GIRL, HOW 
MUCH FREEDOM WOULD YOU GIVE 
THEM? This question must have hit 
home, for you replied en masse from all 
parts of the coufitry. 

Here’s your recipe for bringing up 
teen-agers: The amount of freedom 
you'd allow would depend upon their 
maturity, not their sex or age. You'd 
limit dating to weekend nights. You’d 
let them select their friends, clothes, 
and school subjects. 

A few of the interesting letters you 
sent to us are printed here, so that you 
can compare ideas. 


Some parents are completely in the 
dark about what their teen-agers are 
doing. They make no effort to super- 
vise their children’s activities until they 
find themselves in court. Then they 
wonder, “Was it something I did, or 
something I didn’t do?” 

Teen-agers should not be given a 
lot of freedom until they prove that 
they can be trusted, can maintain good 


scholastic standing, and can assume 
responsibility. 

Jim Romer 

Santa Maria (Calif.) H. 5S. 


I would teach my teen-agers the joy 
of fellowship, by emphasizing that it’s 
more fun to be with a group than to 
couple off at an early age. I would 
urge them to reserve steady dating for 
their later teens, for by then I would 
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“Surface” hair tonics merely coat your hair. When they 
dry off, your hair dries out. But the exclusive Wildroot 
Cream-Oil formula penetrates your hair. Keeps hair 
groomed longer . . . makes hair feel stronger than hair 
groomed an ordinary way. There’s no other hair tonic 
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WITH WILDROOT CREAM-OIL! 
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have taught them the dangers involved 
in too much free association. 


Connie Jones 
Collegedale (Tenn.) Academy 


One thing I will definitely have in 
my home is a recreation room, where 
my teen-agers and their friends will 
always be welcome. 


Jim Morton 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


I would allow my teen-agers to start 
dating when I thought they could 
handle themselves well in public and 
with older people. They would be al- 
lowed to date as often as they wished, 
provided they had completed their 
homework and had earned satisfactory 
school grades. Their curfew would de- 
pend upon where they were going, but 
the limit would probably be 10 p.m. 
on school nights, and midnight on 
weekends. 


Carol King 
Kokomo (Ind.) H. S. 


I don’t think that you can set a 
certain age to let your children begin 
dating, but I do think that boys should 
date before girls. A girl should be 
allowed to date when she has found 
someone that she would like to spend 
an evening with. Her date should be 
a boy she has known for some time. 
I would have to know the boy and his 
family before I would consent to the 
date. 

I want my son to start dating when 
he has grown up enough to respect the 
girl he takes out. At first, I will drive 
my son and his date to and from their 
destination. When my teen-agers grow 
older and prove that they can make 
mature decisions, I will let them come 
and go unchaperoned. 


Dorothy Grantham 
Salinas (Calif.) H. S. 


If I were in the shoes of a parent 
of teen-agers, I would call them to- 
gether for a family circle discussion 
whenever problems arose. We would 
discuss how much freedom they were 
to have, and make a decision satis- 
factory to all of us. I would encourage 
my children to make decisions as soon 
as they were able to do so—first the 
minor ones and then, as they grew 
older, the more important ones—so 
that they would learn to face responsi- 
bilities. 

Ronald J. Townsend Ill 
Abilene (Texas) Christian H. S. 


A teen-ager is a very special type 
of individual. He exists in a world of 
his own, and often becomes rebellious 
if he is disturbed. Teens consider them- 
selves “almost grown-up,” and should 
be treated that way. Yet many com 
plain, “Nobody understands me!” Most 
teen-agers are mature enough at age 
fifteen to make many of their own de- 
cisions concerning clothing, money, 





dating, and friends. By allowing them 
to make these decisions, parents will 
be helping their children prepare for 
making more important decisions when 
they’re older. Parents, therefore, should 
offer their teen-agers a sense of free- 
dom and independence while guiding 
them and retaining control. 

Phyllis Hunter 

San Fernando (Calif.) H. S. 


When teen-agers have too much 
leisure time on their hands, they tend 
to join gangs and get into trouble by 
making noise and destroying property. 
They would not normally do these 
things if they were alone or super- 
vised, but gangs make fools. Therefore 
I would plan things for the whole 
family to do together. 

I would allow my son to stay out a 
half-hour longer than my daughter 
when they were dating, because he 
would have to escort his girl home. 
During the school year, both would be 
allowed to date only on weekends. 
However, I would not object to having 
their boy or girl friends come to our 
home during the week to study, pro- 
vided they stuck to their lessons. 

Rita King 
Greencastle (Pa.) H. S$. 

Many adults today criticize teen- 

agers’ clothing. Most teens dress slop- 


pily because they are allowed complete 
freedom in choosing clothes. Since 
everyone's taste is different, I do think 
teen-agers should have something to 
say about what clothes they wear. But 
their parents should guide them in se- 
lecting clothes that are practical, neat, 
and becoming in style and color. 
Judy Hildebrand 


Greene (lowa) H. §. 


Parents should realize that teen- 
agers face two dangers—the danger of 
going astray, and the danger of not 
“going any place! To help their teen- 
agers strike a happy medium, parents 
should be neither too strict, nor too 
lenient. The amount of freedom they 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 

WHAT WILL LIFE BE LIKE IN 
1980? What will schools, h . 
and offices look like? What means 
of transportation will there be? Will 
clothing be different? What about 
buildings and communications? 
What kind of world will your chil- 
dren be teen-agers in? 

To be eligible for publication, 
your letter must be mailed on or 
before November 25. Write to “Jam 
Session,” Scholastic Magazines Inc., 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 
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allow should be based on the age and 
maturity of their individual children. 


Dianne Perry 
Ascension H. $. 


If I were the parent of a teen-age 
son and daughter, I would first try to 
understand them. The amount of free- 
dom they were allowed would depend 
upon how much responsibility they 
were able to assume. However, unless 
my daughter showed unusually fine 
judgment, she would not be allowed 
as much freedom as my son. 

Fred Minor 


Parkville H. $. 
Baltimore, Md. 


As a father, I would first teach my 
teen-age boys and girls to obey their 
parents, respect their elders, and share 
their belongings with their brothers and 
sisters. I would explain the reasons 
why they should do these things. I 
would treat boys and girls equally. 
Both would have to earn their own 
spending money, go only to places of 
which I approved, and be in bed by 
10 p.m. If one of them had a difficult 
decision to make, I would urge him 
to try to work out the problem for 
himself before I offered a helping hand. 


Lovis R. Kavanaugh, Jr. 
Las Vegas, N. M. 





YOU CAN WIN ‘27,900! 


and enjoy the fun of bowling 


in the WHEATIES-AMF Bowling Bonanza Contest! 


CONTEST RULES 


It’s easy...it’s fun...to enter the fabu- 
lous Wheaties-AMF Bowling Bonanza 
Contest! Get a box of Wheaties and, 
while you’re enjoying the “Breakfast 
of Champions,” think of a last line for 
the bowling jingle on the box. Write 
it in and take the entry blank to your 
bowling center. Bowl a game...bowl 
several games...get in on the fun and 
excitement of America’s favorite 


sport! And when you’re through have 
the proprietor or his agent sign the 
entry blank. Then send it in. That’s all 
you have to do! 

The First Prize winner will receive 
$27,900. $100.00 a pin for the high 
single-game score of 279 bowled by 
Ed Lubanski in the nationally-tele- 
vised Bowling Champions match with 
Billy Welu. And for other winners, 


2500 ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 500 AMF Bowling 
Sets—AMF AMFlite bowling ball, AMF bowling bag and 
AMF bowling shoes. 1000 AMF AMFlite Bowling Balls. 


1000 pairs of AMF Bowling Shoes. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK ON WHEATIES BOX 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF BUILDING + 263 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





(abridged) 


Complete the jingle you'll 
find on the entry blank on 
the back of a package of 
Wheaties. Then bring the 
blank to any bowling center, 
bowl one game. Have the 
entry blank certified by the 
proprietor and mail it to 
Wheaties. 


Entries will be judged on 
rhyme, originality, unique- 
ness and aptness of thought. 
Duplicate prizes in case of 
ties. One prize to each 
household. Judges’ decision 
is final. Winners will be noti- 
fied by mail. 


For complete contest rules, 
see Wheaties package. 
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You can win national recognition, PLUS one or more 
outstanding honor awards in the 1960 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


@ Two 4-year college scholarships 
® Twenty-six $50 Awards 

@ Twenty-five $35 Awards 

@ Fifty $20 Awards 


@ Thirty $15 Awards 

@ Ten $10 Awards 

@ 100 Honorable Mentions 
@ 230 Commendations 


All cash award and honorable mention winners will also receive a Sheafter 
Fountain Pen and the Scholastic Writing Awards Gold Achievement Key. 


To enter, you must know the rules. They 
were published in this magazine October 7. 
You can also obtain a copy of the 1960 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet by writing 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


if you attend any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States, its possessions, 
or Canada, and are in grades 6 to 12, you 
may enter. Send as many entries in as many 
classifications as you like. 


Make certain each entry is accompanied 
by a separate Entry Blank, like the one re- 
produced below. You may type or mimeo- 
graph duplicates of it for your additional 
entries. 


Check one: 


Student. 


Seseeseneeceneee: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards PvTrtttiiitiiiiiii 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—1960 Entry Blank 


——Junior Division (Grades 6, 7, 8, or 9 in Junior High) 

——Senior Division (Grades 9, 10, 11, or 12 in Senior High) 
Classifications: (Check one according to list of classifications) 
ae Sy ey Sle wee 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 1, 1960, BUT 
—entries must be submitted earlier by 
students who live in the following areas, 
where the contest is sponsored locally 
by a newspaper or college: 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford Courant (Feb. 
15, 1960). 

SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN (Wayne, Le- 
nawee, Livingston, Macomb, Mon- 
roe, Oakland and Washtenaw Coun- 
ties)—Detroit News, Jan. 16, 1960. 


CAPITAL DISTRICT (D. C., Montgomery, 
Counties 


Va.—Washington Evening Star (Feb. 
1, 1960). 

NORTH DAKOTA—Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N. D. (Feb. 1, 1960). 
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Zone State 
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Student's oge__.__ and grade 


on March 1, 1960 





School (full name) 





School Addr 








City 


Street and Number 
State 


Zone. 





Teacher 





First Name 
Principal 


Last Name 





First Nome 
My entry contains about 


Last Name 


words. 





| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting 
plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 





and work of this student. 


(Student's Signature) 
| have read this entry and | am convinced that it is the original idea 





All entries must be mailed not later than March 1, 1960 





(Approved, Teachers’ Signature) 
Mail to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please print or type all information except signatures 





International Challenge 
(Continued from page 20) 


and vacuum cleaners. We declare such 
a war—and we shall win. We will bury 
youl” 

* This all-out war in foreign trade has 
one goal: to bankrupt Western. econo- 
mies and plunge us into a ruinous de- 
pression. If the Russians win, they 
could clap the yoke of communism on 
the entire world without firing a shot. 

How do they hope to do this? In 
the free world, foreign trade is usually 
carried on between private business- 
men. The buyer needs a product or 
raw material. The seller has that 
product or raw material, and is willing 
to sell at a profit. Thus trade is carried 
on to the benefit of both buyer and 
seller. 

In Communist countries, however, 
production and distribution are mo- 
nopolized by the government. The gov- 
ernment is manufacturer, seller, and 
distributor. Thus, if it wants to sell 
at a loss, the Communist government 
can “absorb” business deficits that 
would wipe out a private business. In 
recent years, for example, the Soviet 
Union has “dumped” large quantities 
of goods on the world market at “fire 
sale” prices. The economies of the free 
world took a. beating. 

The Soviet Union also uses foreign 
trade to make economic captives of 
smaller nations. For example, it has 
paid premium prices to become the 
principal purchaser of Iceland’s fish, 
Burma’s rice, and the United Arab Re- 
public’s cotton. Once the Soviet Union 
has captured an economy, it can sud- 
denly threaten to cut off purchases— 
unless the nation makes concessions 
to Soviet policy. 

Today the U. S. still leads the 
Soviet Union in foreign trade. But the 
economic war is becoming more and 
more intense. 


Disarmament—for Whom? 


While he was in the U. §S., Khrush- 
chev also made a dramatic bid for 
world disarmament before the United 
Nations. Of course, he did not men- 
tion that the West has been trying to 
work out a disarmament agreement 
with ‘the Soviet Union for years—and 
has met with nothing but Red road- 
blocks. 

The Russians have consistently given 
“lip-service” to the outlawing of nuclear 
warfare, to a permanent “freeze” on 
the testing of nuclear weapons, or to 
an East-West non-aggression pact. But 
they have flatly refused to agree on a 
“cheat-proof” international inspection 
system necessary to make such an 
agreement meaningful. 

Last year the Soviet Union made a 

(Continued on page 28) 





Behind the Iron Curtain 


By Peter Benton, Washington High School, Brainerd, Minn. 


* Starred words refer to the Soviet Union and Communism 
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. Scene of more than 80 Soviet vetoes 


since World War II (abbr.). 


. Former name of the Communist party 


of the Soviet Union. 


. Premier of the U. S. S. R. (initials). 


. Sloping passageway. 
. Large, inland sea in U. S. S. R. 
. Mineral-bearing rock. 
5. Finish. 
. Unmeasured. 
. High mountain in Switzerland. 
. In the past. 
. Shade tree. 


. Palmiro Togliatti heads this nation’s 


Communist party (abbr.). 

. Did not stand. 

. First premier of the U. S. S. R. 
(initials). 

. Metrical writing 

. California’s state motto. 


. Lenin’s successor, the “man of steel.” 


. Russian word for council. 


. Russia annexed the ______ States 


in 1940. 


. You sleep in this. 





















































. Second letter of the Greek alphabet. 
. Russian chief of the secret police who 


was executed in 1953. 


. The West and the Soviet Union are 


engaged in a 


. Fifth sign of the Zodiac. 
. Linear (abbr.). 
é Confederate general. 


Song, “ Top of Old Smoky.” 


. President of Communist North Viet 


Nam, __.. Chi-minh. 


. High explosive. 

. The Old Dominion State (abbr.). 

. Inventor of the phonograph (initials). 
s 


. Native of Yugo 


avia. 


. He wrote “The Communist Mani- 


festo.” 

















DOWN 


. “Breadbasket” of the U. S. S. R. 
2. A court or system of courts. 
3. Event that foretells the future. 
. Type of phonograph record (abbr.). 
. In 1956 Soviet forces crushed a re- 


volt in this satellite. 


. Veterans’ Administration (abbr.). 
. Country on the southern border of 


the Soviet Union. 


. The Sunflower State (abbr.). 
. Citadel of Moscow. 

. Record of production (abbr.). 
. Strong alkaline solution. 

. Make more comfortable. 


Specks. 


. Russian novelist who wrote War and 


Peace (initials). 


. TV star of Martin Kane (initials). 

. Insect that makes honey. 

. Period of geological time. 

. Richmond is its capital (abbr.). 

. He wrote The Faerie Queen (abbr.). 
. This “mother of Russian cities” is 


capital of No. 1 Down. 


. Ivan the Terrible took this title, the 


Ru§Ssian word for Caesar. 


. The Soviet Union often wields this 


power in the U. N. Security Council. 


. Sea between Siberia and Alaska. 
. Implement used for work. 
. Most men wear this to hold up their 


trousers. 


. A blow or stroke. 

. Spot or stain. 

. Even (poetic). 

. Allow. 

. Homonym for dear. 

: hs possession in western 


In 


. Tennessee Valley Authority (abbr.). 
. President of Albania (initials). 
. Famous Polish-American concert pi- 


anist ( initials). 
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bold propaganda move by announcing 
it was suspending all tests of hydro- 
gen and atomic weapons. an- 
nouncement came right after the Soviet 
Union had completed an extensive 
series of tests that made further tests 
unnecessary in Russia for at least a 
year! 

A few months later, the U. S. agreed 
to suspend its nuclear tests, too. The 
Soviet and U. S. bans are due to ex- 
pire at the end of this year. Mean- 
while, U. S. and Soviet scientists have 
been meeting in Geneva, Switzerland 
in an attempt to work out a permanent 
ban. U. S. scientists argue that in- 
spection teams would be the only fool- 
proof way to pclice a test ban. But— 
again—the Russians refuse to permit 
inspection teams on Russian soil. 


U. S. and “Atoms for Peace” 


Meanwhile, the U. S. has taken the 
lead in harnessing “atoms for peace.” 
At President Eisenhower's urging, the 
United Nations set up the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in 
1957. Its mission: to act as a “bank” 
of fissionable materials contributed by 
the U. S., Britain, and the Soviet Union 
for peaceful purposes. Members can 
borrow fissionable materials and secure 
the technical know-how needed to put 


this atomic “bank.” The Soviet Union 
promised to contribute 110 pounds, but 
it has not yet kept its pledge. 

While economic war grows more in- 
tense and disarmament talks bog dovn, 
one elemenf in East-West relations has 
pointed to better understanding be- 
tween the free world and the Com- 
munist world: increased cultural ex- 
changes. 

Last summer, for example, the U. S. 
set up a huge exhibition in Moscow’s 
Sokolniki Park, and the Soviets pre- 
sented one in New York City’s huge 
Coliseum. The U. S. has also sent 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic to Russia and Poland, 
plus a stage production of Gershwin’s 
folk opera Porgy and Bess. The Rus- 
sians have sent us their superb Bolshoi 
Ballet, plus outstanding Soviet musi- 
cians, 

Supporters of cultural exchanges 
say the programs combat many false 
beliefs people may have about other 
nations. In addition, they say, ex- 
changes emphasize the peaceful aspects 
of a nation’s life. 

Other people argue, however, that 
the Reds often load their presentations 
with distortions and propaganda, and 


Some also say that exchange visits 
—such as Khrushchev’s to the U.S. and 
Eisenhower's proposed trip to Russia 
next spring—break the spirit of captive 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. When 
captive peoples see the U.S. dealing 
with Red regimes as political equals, 
they feel we have accepted Red con- 
trol as here to stay, so they might 
just as well do so, too. 


Thaw or Re-Freeze? 


Meanwhile, many commentators are 
cautioning the free world to keep alert 
to the zigs and zags of the Communist 
line. Today’s apparent thaw may turn 
into tomorrow’s re-freeze. 

We know, from experience, how ruth- 
less the Communists can be—in Hun- 
gary or in Tibet, to cite two recent 
examples. We know, too, how cleverly 
the Reds can use propaganda—waving 
the banners of Marxist idealism while 
they entrap and enslave millions. His- 
tory has shown, however, that all tyran- 
nies—whether Caesar’s, Genghis Khan’s, 
Napoleon’s, or Hitler’s—eventually crum- 
ble under their own corruptioh. 

But one unsolved question remains: 
Can the free world keep the Reds con- 
tained until then, without the “cold 
war” turning into a hot one? 
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J] —six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for you! 








2%” x 3%" genuine 

for classmates, loved 
ones. Made from any photo 
on silk finish studio paper. . 
Send pletures, 25 for $1.25 9 
plus Free 5” «x 7” rer 
ment (60 for $2.26 
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a Swingline 
tapler no 
bigger than a 
pack of gum! 
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(Includi 
1000 staples? 


SWINGLINE “TOT” 

Millions now in use. Uncondi- 

tionally guaranteed. Makes book 

covers, fastens papers, arts and 

crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 

Available at stationery and vari- 

ety stores. 7 
SWINGLINE 

‘Cub” Stapler $1.29 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| CARNEGIE | 
college of | 
FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE 
DRAMA - MUSIC 

) PAINTING - DESIGN- SCULPTURE 
BFA and MFA degrees 


catalog 14 eamegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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RATT 


THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachélor of 
Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
of industrial Design. DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
SIONS, Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


great 
Beauty Culture offers you more opper- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 

For Facts on a Beauty Guiture career, write to: 

NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 











ee Dept. 11-8, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. uJ 


COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr, Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest ‘will be 
answered here, Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. 1 am a high school sophomore 
interested in radia and television. en- 
gineering. What college training is 
necessary? Where can I write for in- 
formation? ~A. P., Natchez, Miss. 


A. Radio and television engineering 
is a special phase of electrical engi- 
neering. At an engineering school you 
would major in mathematics, physics, 
and electronic theory. High school 
courses should include a maximum of 
mathematics and science. In selecting 
an engineering college make sure that 
courses in electronics are available in 
the electrical engineering department. 
For information write the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development, 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
switchboard operator. What are the 
general requirements for this work? 
Where can I get further information? 

—C. R. G., Wilmington, N. C. 


A. In small businesses the switch- 
board operator may perform clerical, 
typing, and reception duties. High 
school graduation is preferred. A pleas- 
ant speaking voice without unusual 
speech peculiarities is important. Eye- 
hand coordination and manual dex- 
terity are needed. Instruction in the 
use of equipment is generally available 
on the job. Some private business 
schools offer short courses of instruc- 
tion. For information about these 
schools write the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools, 601 
13th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Q. I should like to be a lawyer. 
What subjects should I take in high 
school? Must I go to college? Where 
can I get further information? 

—A. R., Guerneville, Cal. 


A. While in high school pay special 
attention to English composition, pub- 
lic speaking, and social studies. The 
study of law should be made in a law 
school approved by the American Bar 
Association. In most states a minimum 


of two to three years of undergraduate 
work at a liberal arts college is re- 
quired for admission to law school. Be- 
fore a lawyer can practice in the courts 
of any state he must pass a bar ex- 
amination administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education of his state. Some 
states require a period of clerkship in 
a law office after graduation from law 
school before admission to practice. 
For information write the American 
Bar Association, 1155 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Q. I am attending a vocational high 
school and am studying auto mechan- 
ics. I should like to specialize in this 
field in college. Can this be done? 

—L. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. Liberal arts colleges do not offer 
courses or a major in auto mechanics. 
If you are interested in the design and 
operation of automobile engines, you 
should prepare for the degree in me- 
chanical engineering. It is possible to 
enter an engineering college from a 
vocational high school. Consult with 
your school guidance counselor as to 
the proper program of studies so that 
you will be able to qualify for ad- 
mission. 


Q. I may be an elevator operator 
after graduation from high school. 
Would you please give me some in- 
formation on this career? 

—R. T., Granville, N. Y. 


A. The job of the elevator operator 
is taught on the job. No special prepa- 
ration is needed. However, increased 
installation of automatic controls has 
limited employment opportunities. Ap- 
ply directly to the management of large 
buildings (hotels, apartment houses, 
and offices) for employment. 


Q. I enjoy skin-diving and should 
like to make a career of it. Can this 
be done? —C. S., Estacada, Ore. - 


A. Skin-diving employment is limited 
to special circumstances, such as under- 
water search and exploration. Most 
underwater work is performed in pro- 
fessional deep sea diving equipment 
or underwater caissons. -H. Z. 
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MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
agd pr 7 4. Ty aA ei. 
® Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
Sate — toegs ag aa 
= Degree n ucat 5 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,.N.Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 

















Well? 


He: “No woman ever made me look 
stupid.” 


She: “Who did then?” 


Ideas for Better Living 


Nice to Meet You! 

Marine Corporal (at party): “Do you 
know that ugly sap of an officer standing 
over there? He’s the meanest egg I have 
ever seen.” 

Girl: “Do you know who-I am? I’m 
that officer’s daughter.” 

Corporal: “Do you know who I am?” 

Girl: “No 

Corporal: “Thank goodness!” 


The Balance Sheet 


Card Sharp 


A customer asked a stationers’ clerk to 
advise him on the selection of a greeting 
card. “I want to send a card to a man 
who is drilling for oil on my property,” 
the man said, “but I’ve been unable to 
find an appropriate card. What would 
you suggest?” 

“I think you ought to send him a ‘get 
well’ card,” the clerk replied. 


Wall St. Journal 


Coincidence 


An attractive young secretary was sit- 
ting on a park bench during the lunch 
hour when a young man soon came 
along and sat beside her and asked that 
time-worn question: “Haven’t we met 
somewhere before?” 

“No,” snapped the young lady. 
never been anywhere.” 
“That’s “it,” -beamed the undaunted 


young man. “Neither have I.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


a & 
I’ve 


worrcore. Krazy Kaptions noorrrore 


Upside Down 


Two houseflies were conversing and 
the first said, “Sylvester, aren’t people 
funny?” 

“Yes, George,” said Sylvester, “but 
what made you think about it just now?” 

“Well,” replied George, “I was just 
thinking how much money they spent 
building a beautiful ceiling like this— 
and then they walk on the floor.” 


Cincinnati Inquirer 
Daffynition 
The sports car owner's description of 
the U. S. standard automobile: “It’s a 
4-eyed, 2-horned, pink and purple ethyl 
eater.” 
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Cough Drops 


never tasted $0 


Bion DROPS ears 


fesestance with Vitamun ( 


NEW! Lemon Flavor 
plus Vitamin C 


Most delicious way ever to soothe that raspy throat . . . ease that 
nagging throat tickle . . . each package contains twice the minimum 
daily requirement of Vitamin C . . . helps build resistance! 


From “Black Shield of Falworth”’ 
“Just remember. If you win this 
one, you'll get a shot at the title.’ 








“Tm Margaret Durbrow, a jun- 
ior at Lowell High School, San 
Francisco, California. 

“I’ve been on the go constantly 
this semester. What with being a 
member of the California Schol- 
arship Federation (I'm an honor 
student)...serving as President 
of the Y-Teen Club...swimming 
with the San Francisco Merion- 
ettes, a nationally ranked syn- 
chronized swimming team...and 
dating...I’m just now getting to 
my. Christmas shopping. But this 
year it will be easy! I'm giving 
Sheaffer cartridge fountain pens 
to everybody. 

“Like so many of my class- 
mates, I’ve found it the handiest, 
neatest-writing, prettiest pen 
ever. And, if need be, I can fill it 
right in class or during an exam 
with leakproof Skrip cartridges 
I carry with me. I think it’s per- 
fect for everyone on my gift list.” 


Christmas, and all year ’round, the Sheaffer cartridge foun- 
tain pen is the perfect pen to give...and receive. Millions of 
students ih the know already are using them, because this 
pen gives them the quality and character of a fountain pen, 
with the convenience of a.ballpoint. 


Beautifully designed, this Sheaffer Pen fits comfortably in a ' 

shirt pocket. And it fills as easily as your lipstick with leak- Fe a 
proof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid...cartridges that you YA : pasar hoa. 
can carry in purse or pocket and insert, either end first, 

into the barrel. In a second, you’re ready to write with a 

real fountain pen that holds more ink in one load than any ‘sg ‘ Five-pack of Skrip 
other pen made in America.  % angi + age 


12 cartridges .98¢ 


Write the modern way...with a Sheaffer cartridge fountain ; (In your choice of 
r y eight washable and 
pen. Choose from five coloss—black, blue, green, grey or red. ae ae permanent colors) 


Sg HEAFFE R'S Shripssert~CAartRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


only 2 (with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid) 
— ; j Other models at $5.00 and $8.75. 
7 


See Sheaffer's spectacular holiday show, 
“Give My Regards to Broadway” with Jimmy Durante, NBC-TV, Dec. 6 


With matching pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
Oiose, WA. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, 1oOwa * SHEAFFER PENS Ma HEARING A from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set. 
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Distracting Misses 


The primrose path to romance in 
Pakistan is proving to be a rocky road 
to learning. 

The introduction of coeducation in 
Karachi colleges (40 per cent of the 
city’s 20,000 college students are girls) 
is reported to be _ responsible for 
sharply declining scholarship. 

Discarding their traditional veils for 
such modern manifestations as lipstick 
and pony-tails, the Karachi coeds are 
credited with driving the male students 
to distraction. 

One reason for the impact of co- 
education is that socialization between 
the sexes is still largely forbidden in 
the country. Most families prohibit dat- 
ing, and at social functions the men 
and women sit in separate rooms. Thus, 
until they get to college, most boys have 
had no contact with women outside 
their immediate households. 

In an effort to get youthful minds off 
romance and back on an academic 
track, one college has gone so far as 
to impose $1 fines on students seen 
talking to members of the opposite sex. 


Westside Story 


The story of Westside Community 
Schools in the suburbs of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, is one of facing up squarely to 
exploding school enrollments. 

Half within the city’s limits, but a 
separate school district, Westside has 
had to cope with a school population 
that in the past 12 years has grown 
from 344 pupils to 5,500 this year. Such 
astonishing growth has made Westside 
the state’s third largest school district 
—behind Omaha and Lincoln—and it’s 
not over yet. The estimatéd enrollment 
for next year is 6,600 and only in the 
mid-’60’s is a leveling off at 10,000 
students expected. 

But in spite of this enrollment boom, 
Westside’s citizens have kept pace 
with an astounding building program, 
reports the Nebraska Education News. 
Another new elementary school opened 
this fall and a new junior high and 
elementary school will be completed 
by September, 1960. At the same time, 
planning is going ahead on two more 
elementary schools and another junior 
high that will meet enrollment projec- 


The New York Times 
Columbia Univ.’s $60,000 language lab- 
oratory trains students in 20 languages, 
13 of which are taught by tapes 
in 100 individual booths as above. 


tions until 1962. And sites already have 
been purchased for post-'62 building. 

Meanwhile—despite its mushrooming 
growth—Westside can point to more 
than new buildings as evidence of 
“keeping up”: 


>The system has a 26-to-1 pupil- 
teacher ratio. 

> Approximately 75 per cent of its grad- 
uates go on to college, compared with 
a statewide average of 45 per cent. 
PEight Westside High students quali- 
fied as National Merit Scholarship final- 
ists in 1958-59, the largest number from 
any one school in the state. 

PEach grade at Westside High scored 
in the highest percentile of all schools 
in the U.S. taking the Iowa test of 
educational development. 

Foreign languages have been intro- 
duced to third graders and will con- 
tinue to advance through the grades 
until offered from grades 3 to 12. 
Westside is one of 100 schools par- 
ticipating in the superior and _tal- 
ented student project of the North 
Central Association. 

Much of Westside’s success, says Su- 
perintendent of Schools Vaughn Phelps, 
can be credited to the staunch support 
of the district's Community Coun- 
cil, elected from seven community clubs 
representing the 16,000-18,000 resi- 
dents of the suburb. 


CEEB Plans Essays 


A written essay of not less than three 
pages on an assigned topic will become 
a standard part of all college entrance 
examinations conducted by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, according 
to plans approved at its annual meet- 
ing in New York last month. 

This action, reinstating procedures 
dropped several years ago, was taken 
as a result of growing demands from 
member colleges for some improved 
guide to proficiency in written English 
by entering freshmen. It was proposed 
by Dean Eugene S. (“Bill”) Wilson, 
director of admissions at Amherst Col- 
lege, with the backing of other New 
England institutions. The exact form, 
method of scoring, if any, and use to 
be made of the new essay requirement 
remain undecided. They will be de- 
termined by a special committee. 

The Board has already established a 
Commission on English to determine 
the difference between what is 
achieved in secondary schools in Eng- 
lish competence, and what is expected 
by the colleges. Its executive director 
is Dr. Floyd Rinker, on leave from his 
post as chairman of the English Depart- 
ment at Newton (Mass.) High School. 

In other actions the Board: 

Voted to admit 38 additional colleges 
to membership, including many small 
liberal arts colleges, bringing the total 
of college members to 287. 
Admitted 50 secondary schools to full 
membership for the first time. Chosen 
from a list of 1,225 applicants for 2, 
3, or 4-year terms, two-thirds of the 
schools are public schools and one-third 
private and _ church-related schools 
Secondary schools will thus have a more 
active voice in determining Board policy 
Released for guidance purposes copies 
of the PSAT (Preliminary Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test), given for the first time 
this fall. The PSAT, a shortened ver- 
sion of the standard SAT for college 
admission, is administered widely to 
llth grade students and replaces the 
previous SQT (Scholarship Qualifying 
Test). Dates for administration of the 
PSAT next year were set as Oct. 18 
and 22, 1960, with SAT and Achieve- 
ment Tests beginning Dec. 3. 
»Announced the completion of achieve- 
ment tests in French, German, and 
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Spanish for 1960, and first steps toward 
adding a test in Russian later. 

Heard Dr. Frank H. Bowles, CEEB 
president, in his annual review, report 
that 473,210 candidates had been ex- 
amined during the past year—an in- 
crease of 37 per cent; and total income 
for the year of $6,290,037, with an 
expected surplus of $832,931 


Scholarship Snag 


For years now, educators have been 
crying for more college scholarships and 
loans for worthy students. But now, 
with a fresh supply of financial aid 
from government, business, and indus- 
try, some educators are getting worried. 
Many headaches are popping up in the 
wake of new student aid programs, 

At last month’s meeting in New York 
of the CEEB’s College Scholarship 
Service, Wilbur J. Bender, Harvard 
dean of admissions and financial aids 
cited a number of “questionable prac- 
tices” which make administration of aid 
funds difficult: 

PUnduly 
funds hard to administer, or use eftec- 
which tend to limit undesir- 
a recipient's choice of program 


restrictive terms which make 


tively, or 
ably 
or career 
PRestriction on a 
college 


student’s choice of 
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Excessive support for students in cer- 
tain areas and inadequate support in 
other areas, reflecting the prejudices 
of donors. 

Fixed stipends, set with little or no 
regard to a student’s individual need. 
PGrants which attempt to influence 
what a college teaches. 

PAttempts to use scholarships as a 
means for recruiting personnel. 
Conflicting test requirements, which 
tend to complicate school schedules. 
PAttempts to cover too wide an area 
so that there are far too many appli- 
cants for a relatively small number of 
scholarships. 

PExcessive publicity for winners. 

But if Bender was concerned about 
the present, he was positively alarmed 
about the future. The Harvard dean 
feared that when the voting public “be- 
lieves that college-going, for whatever 
reason, is as important as motherhood 
and owning a car, we will have ir- 
resistible political pressure to extend 
the welfare state to the area of finan- 
cial aids to college students.” 

Proposed Bender: Colleges should 
draw up a “statement of principles . . . 
which would define the broad purposes 
and basic policies of the ideal national 
financial aid program.” 

Other speakers at the College Schol- 
arship Service conference touched on 
other problems in the area of loans. 

Joseph Jefferson, director of admis- 
sions and financial aid at Columbia, re- 
ported that it was theoretically possible 
for a student to emerge from four years 
of college with a debt of $15,000. (Of 
this amount, $5,000 might come from 
Uncle Sam under the National Defense 
Education Act; $5,000 from the college 
itself; and still another $5,000 from a 
state loan fund.) Asked Jefferson: Who 
should get paid back first? 

Mary E. Chase, vice president and 
director of admissions at Wellesley, ob- 
jected to the current idea of a “nega- 
tive dowry” in granting loans to women 
students. Higher education, she said, 
should be looked upon as a “capital 
investment” for the family. 

The Wellesley official said that loans 
should be made a more “respectable” 
form of financial aid. In too many col- 
leges, she pointed out, the scholarships 
are given to top students, the jobs to 
medium students, and the loans to stu- 
dents at the lower end of the totem 
pole. One way to make loans respect- 
able: set up an_ over-all financial 
program involving part-scholarships and 
part-loans. 


Before ‘Dessert’ 


A major overhaul of the high school 
program, which would place emphasis 
on learning rather than on the accu- 
mulation of credits for a diploma, has 


been proposed by the Newark, N.]., 
board of education. 

Under the new set-up, students 
would be required to consume a “sub- 
stantial helping of food for thought” 
(such as mathematics, science, English, 
history, and foreign languages), before 
they could go on to a “variety of des- 
serts in the form of electives.” While 
still giving students the opportunity to 
make personal choices, the revision 
would link electives “more firmly to vo- 
cational interests for those who are not 
college-bound.” 

Special programs for slow-learners. 
Improvements in ability grouping. 
PA relaxation of present rigid school 
schedules so as to encourage academi- 
cally talented students to forego a study 
session to take an extra subject. 

>A mandatory three-year study of a 
foreign language, instead of two. 


U.N. Contest 


Registration and preparation for the 
annual High School Contest on the 
United Nations—an examination consist- 
ing of objective and essay questions—is 
now under way. 

Information, study booklets, examina- 
tions, and directions are now available 
from the sponsoring American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 345 East 
46th St., New York 17, N.Y. Study mate- 
rial in the form of a booklet “We the 
Peoples . . .” is available for 50 cents 
each in quantities of two or more. 

Students participating in the contest 
must be registered by their teachers no 
later than Feb. 12, 1960. The examina- 
tion will be held on March 3, 1960. 

The Contest, now in its 34th year 
(formerly called the League of Na- 
tions Contest), has attracted some 
75,000 students in past years. National 
prizes include a trip to Europe or $500, 
and a trip to Mexico or $200. Local 
and state awards also are given. 


Airing the Issues 


When a Boston Univ. professor of ed- 
ucation steps before the TV cameras 
tonight (Nov. 11) to discuss teacher 
training, citizens groups in the viewing 
area will follow his remarks as part of 
their discussions of the same problem. 

That is a special feature of a series 
of 11 half-hour programs now at its 
midway point over Boston’s educational 
television station WGBH-TV. 

The series, “Challenge to Education,” 
features Dr. Theodore Brameld, Each 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Brameld dis- 
cusses a controversial issue facing 
American education. Meanwhile, groups 
of viewers follow the discussions—and 
carry on their own—from study guides 
developed by the university. 

Viewers are supplied with a discus- 





sion guide which serves as a “starting 
point” for local discussion. The guide 
also suggests recommended reading 
from publications in the series materials 
packet. (Copies of the guide, available 
without charge in limited quantities, 
and the packets, $3.75, are available 
from: “Challenge to Education,” Room 
360, School of Education, Boston Univ., 
332 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. ) 

Thus far, programs in the series have 
dealt with such topics as “Are Schools 
Too Easy?” and “Studying Controversial 
Issues.” In remaining weeks they will 
deal with: “Where Is the Money Com- 
ing From?” (Nov. 18); “Action Through 
Unity” (Nov. 25); “Meeting the World 
Challenge” (Dec. 2); and “What Next 
for Education?” (Dec. 9). The final pro- 
gram on Dec. 16 will be an open forum 
for discussion and evaluation. 


In Brief 


»New York City has tightened gradua- 
tion requirements in the city’s high 
schools. Students seeking academic or 
commercial diplomas will have to have 
19 units of work—instead of 18—includ- 
ing extensive work in at least two 
subject areas. A unit is a year of work 
-five days a week for two semesters— 
in a “prepared” subject (that is, one 
requiring daily homework). 


The “revolt against frills in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum” has _ not 
forced a reduction in driver training, 
an insurance association maintains. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies made that observation in 
reporting that 63 per cent of 21,000 
U.S. public high schools offered some 
kind of driver training to 67.7 per cent 
of the eligible students last year. This 
involved 1,338,246 students, the asso- 
ciation said. 


>Columbia Records has announced an 
improved distribution arrangement to 
schools, universities, and __ libraries 
through Spencer Press, Inc., of Chicago. 
A special catalogue of records for these 
groups is available from School and Li- 
brary Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 179 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, II. 


PA “no studying” room is part of the 
newly-dedicated Owen D. Young Li- 
brary at St. Lawrence Univ. in Canton, 
N.Y. Intended as a browsing room for 
cultural and recreational reading, it car- 
ries this notice: “Just one rule: No 
studying is permitted in this room.” 

PSome early conclusions on teaching 
by television were reported in a summer 
workshop of participants in the two- 
year-old National Program in the Use 
of Television in the Public Schools: 
Students who receive part of daily in- 
struction by TV in large classes seem 
to learn as much as, and in some cases 


more than, students in normal classes 
taught by conventional methods. Les- 
sons are more carefully planned and 
thus more ground is covered, TV can 
provide experiences and resource peo- 
ple beyond the potential of the 
average classroom. It provides models 
of good teaching helpful in in-service 
training of teachers and helps the TV 
teachers themselves to improve their 
techniques. 


>The National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation will meet in Chicago Dec. 27-30 
in conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Theme: “Man and Space Travel.” 


Teachers who winced at movie ver- 
sions of American schools in such pic- 
tures as “The Blackboard Jungle,” are 
bracing themselves anew. Allied Artists 
has announced production of a new 
movie starring Mamie Van Doren and 
Brigitte’s sister, Mijanou Bardui. Title: 
“Teacher Was a Sexpot.” 


PA state college scholarship program 
will soon go into operation in New Jer- 
sey. Awards, which go up to $400 an- 
nually for four years, will be made to 
students in the top five per cent of 
each years high school graduating 
class. Recipients will be selected on 
basis of “demonstrated financial need; 
high moral character, good citizenship 
and dedication to American ideals; and 
achievement on a competitive examina- 
tion.” Two sets of scholarships will be 
awarded early next year—one will go 
“retroactively” to 1959 graduates, the 
other will go to 1960 graduates. 


mAs much as 40 per cent of a student's 
school time may have to be spent 
in independent study in tomorrow’s 
schools. And new school buildings must 
be planned with that fact in mind. So 
said J. Lloyd Trump, director of the 
Commission on the Secondary School at 
the Univ. of Illinois, before a confer- 
ence on “New Schools for New Educa- 
tion” at the Univ. of Michigan recently. 
Pointing out that the only place a stu- 
dent now can usually call his own is 
a steel locker, Trump said school plan- 
ning must make allowance for inde- 
pendent study, as well as the need for 
places in which a few students and 
teachers or large groups of students 
and teachers may meet. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


The Secret of Freedom, by Archibald 
MacLeish, in the October Esquire. This 
is an advance script of an hour-long 
television drama to be presented over 
NBC-TV in the coming months. The 
teleplay focuses on a defeated school 
bond issue and underscores the threat 
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to democracy of indifference and leth- 
argy about providing sound education 
for America’s youngsters. In the same 
issue, turn the page and read Eric 
Sevareid’s The Ideal Candidate: 1960, 
an analysis of the popular criteria for 
Presidential candidates. The newsman 
feels leadership is an art and the next 
President must be “a very great artist” 
for “the American portrait is growing 
dim, and only the boldest strokes from 
the boldest hand will restore the orig- 
inal in its strong and vivid colors.” 

A Case for the Classroom Weekly, 
by William J. Shorrock, in the October 
Social Education. The study of current 
affairs is in the curriculum to stay, says 
the author, and __ specially-prepared 
classroom periodicals are “the piéce dé 
résistance” of such current history 
study. He cites the characteristics of 
classroom weeklies (like those of Scholas- 
tic Magazines, Civic Education Service, 
and American Education Publications), 
which “have qualified them eminently 
as basic texts for ~current history 
classes,” pointing out that they are: 
compact, selective, objective, link past 
to present, organize and grade content 
carefully, incorporate selected visual 
aids, offer supplementary services. 

Paperbacks, The Best Invention Since 
the Sandwich, by William D. Boutwell, 
in the October NEA Journal. The di- 
rector of Scholastic Book Services re- 
counts the staggering growth of paper- 
back books during the past 20 years 
(more than 300 million now are sold 
annually). Particularly significant, he 
says, is the growing number of paper- 
backs suitable for school and library 
use and for ieachers personally. 

The Conquest of Trigger Mortis, by 
Marya Mannes, in the Oct. 29 Reporter. 
In a pointed, satirical article, the author 
takes the position that even if research 
doesn't “prove” it, common sense tells 
us crime and violence on TV _ breeds 
crime and violence among children, 

Our Public Schools, by Willard E. 
Givens and Belmont M. Farley. The 
former executive secretary and direc- 
tor of press and radio of the National 
Education Association team up to re- 
count the history and achievements of 
America’s free public schools in this 
64-page booklet published by the Su- 
preme Council of the Scottish Rite. (The 
Supreme Council, 1733 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C., 15 cents.) 

Headspins of a Pedagog, by Jacob 
C. Solovay. An 80-page paperback of 
original light verse by a Brooklyn, N.Y., 
English teacher on such topics as 
students, teachers, Sherlock Holmes, 
journalism, cooking, book borrowers, 
Dr. Johnson, parentheses, and kids who 
slide on banisters (“Kids burn their 
cannisters, Sliding on _ banisters”). 
(Available from the author at Ft. Ham- 
ilton H.S., Brooklyn 9, N.Y., $2.50.) 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 
This is a special issue of Senior 
Scholastic on “Communism and Amer- 
ica.” It is built on four major articles. 
In addition, this issue contains the 
Mid-Term Review Test, pages 17-18, 
and “Understanding the News,” pages 


14-16. 


Procedure 

1. If you plan to spend one day on 
the issue, divide the class into groups 
(perhaps by row) and assign one major 
article to each row. The next day, 
discussion questions can be directed 
largely to the group responsible for the 
particular article. 

2. If you plan to spend two or more 
days on the issue, divide the reading 
assignment so that the class will not 
have to read more than two major arti- 
cles in one night, plus the introduction 
on page 5 and study of the map on 
page 6. Lessons can be built around 
the discussion questions. 

3. No matter how much time is given 
to class discussion, encourage students 
to read all the articles. 

4. Select one or more of the pro- 
posed activities (“Things to Do”), and 
work it into the lesson for the day. 


Aims 

l. To help students understand the 
objectives of Russia as they are re- 
vealed in Communist theory, practice 
within the Soviet Union, and in rela- 
tions with other countries. 

2. To compare the U. S. and the 
Communist approach to basic liberties. 

3. To help students understand how 
we are trying to meet the Communist 
military and economic threats. 

4. To help students evaluate the im- 
pact of our standard of living on the 
rest of the world, 


What Are the Communists 
After? (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 

The effect of Khrushchev’s recent 
visit to the U. S. on the cold war is 
still open to controversy. Like the dic- 
tators who preceded him in the 
U.S.S.R., Khrushchev’s ideas are based 
on Karl Marx's philosophy. Marx 
called for the overthrow of the capi- 
talist system by the working class. He 
envisioned a classless society in which 
people would give according to their 
ability and receive according to their 
need, He expected communism to arise 
in an industrialized country. 


Lenin, the first Communist dictator, dent Eisenhower should have invited 
adapted Marx’s ideas to a largely agri- Khrushchev to visit us? Why? 
cultural economy. Stalin, his successor, 2. Marx’s face is well known in Rus- 
sought to build backward Russia into sia, but Marx was not a Russian, Ac- 
u strong industrial state and leader of count for his popularity. 
the Communist world. After Stalin’s 3. Lenin’s portrait, too, is a fixture 
death, in 1953, there was talk about on the Russian scene. Why? 
“collective leadership,” but Khrushchev ee 
soon emerged as the undisputed Com- The Challenge Within (p. 8) 
munist dictator. Digest of the Article 
Discussion Questions Communist party membership in 

1. Now that we have the advantage the U. S. reached its peak during the 
of hindsight, do you think that Presi- depressed 1930’s but has since all but 


An Invitation to 
Our Annual Thanksgiving Party 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council The National Council 
of Teachers of English for the Social Studies 


NOVEMBER 26-28, 1959 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age and Arrow Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these 
annual social events 


Reception and Buffet Supper 


ENGLISH COUNCIL SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Ballroom — Brown Palace Hotel Hotel Muehlebach 
Denver, Colorado Kansas City, Mo. 
November 26 (Thurs.) November 26 (Thurs.) 
§:30-7:30 P.M. 5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
R S VY p sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you before 
sila ** * the conventions. Requests must be received by November 23). 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. I plan to attend the 
(1 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
© National Council of Teachers of English convention 
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School 





Home Address 





City Zone State 





1 use: 1 Sr. Scholastic 0 World Week D Jr. Scholastic 0 NewsTime 
© Explorer 0 Practical English 0 Literary Cavaleade (1) Co-Ed 
0 Science World. 

I sponsor: (1) Teen Age Book Club 1) Arrow Book Club O Campus 
Book Club. 
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disappeared. Anti-Communist sentiment 
became very strong in the U. S. after 
World War II ended and there were 
revelations of Communist spy rings. 
Senator McCarthy’s investigations kept 
the Communist “scare” raging. 

Although the Russian constitution 
promises democracy, the promise is ig- 
nored in practice. The Communist 
party controls the government and the 
government is all-powerful. 

Our way of life is distinguished from 
the Communists’ by our free institu- 
tions. Maintaining them is the responsi- 
bility of every American. 


Discussion Questions 

1. “Party line” is a prominent expres 
sion in the Communist vocabulary 
What does it mean? What do you think 
the Communist party line was during 
the depression of the 1930's? 

2. Our relations with Russia changed 
sharply during the 1940’s. Why? 

8. A few years ago Senator Mc- 
Carthys name was on the front pages 
of our newspapers almost daily, Why? 
Communists are still under investiga 
tion in the United States. Why is the 
investigation given less publicity? 

4, In the United States we some- 
times take basic freedoms for granted. 
Which of these freedoms would you be 
likely to think about most if you were 
forced to live under a Communist sys- 
tem? Why? 

5. Compare the political party sys- 
tem in Russia with our system of po- 
litical parties. If the Communist party 
in Russia is so strong, why should there 
be any objection to the formation of a 
second or even third political party in 
the U.S.S.R.? 

6. In what respects do you think 
your life differs from that of a high 
school student in Russia? How do your 
parents’ lives differ? 


The Challenge Internationally 
(p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

Since the end of World War II the 
U.S.S.R. has been gathering satellites 
in eastern Europe and communism 
has spread in Asia, notably in China. 

To meet the threat of Communist 
expansion, the U. S. launched the 
Marshall Plan, in 1948. Since that 
time we have spent some $40 billion 
in economic and military aid pro- 
grams. We have also formed military 
alliances in NATO, SEATO, and 
CTO. The last named is the Central 
Treaty Organization and _ includes 
Britain, Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran— 
plus a U. S. “military mission.” 

We have shown the Communist 
world that aggression will not pay off 
by our action in Korea and the warn- 
ing to Communist China that our 7th 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
November 18, 1959 


e National Affairs Article: Television— 
America’s Fallen Idol? A Congressional 
investigation has thrown a hot spotlight 
on the popular entertainment medium. 
What’s behind the TV industry (the net- 
works, the advertising agencies, the 
FCC, ete.) ? 

@ World Affairs Article: Antarctica— 
What have the latest U. S., Soviet, and 
other explorations told us about the 
Earth’s last frontier and its future 
uses? 

@ Forum Topic of the Week: Trial by 
Jury ... or Judge? Should jury trials 
be ruled out for most civil cases as a 
way to clear up overcrowded court cal- 
endars? 





Fleet would resist an attack on For- 
mosa. 

In recent years the Communists 
have launched an economic offensive. 
Russia has granted. loans to backward 
areas and is pressing for trade ad- 
vantages all over the world, including 
Latin America. We have extended aid 
to backward areas, also, although the 
bulk of our aid has gone to Western 
Europe. We are encouraging private 
investors in backward countries by in- 
suring their investments. 

Recently, hopes for conventional and 
nuclear disarmament have been re- 
newed; but Russian refusal to permit 
a fool-proof inspection system contin- 
ues to be a stumbling block. A more 
promising approach to ending the cold 
war has been taken with the increased 
cultural exchanges which have marked 
U.S-U.S.S.R. relations. 


Discussion Quéstions 


1. The term satellite is used 
widely in both outer space and on 
Earth. What are we talking about when 
we use the term satellite in connection 
with Communist expansion? 

2. What evidence have we that our 
country has not stood around idly while 
Communists have been expanding in 
Europe? 

3. The proposal has been made that 
we rely on private investors in the U. S. 
to place their funds in backward coun- 
tries. To what extent would you go 
along with this approach to economic 
aid? 

4. It seems that when Khrushchev 
used the expression: “We will bury 
you,” he had in mind beating us bad- 
ly in economic competition. How has 
Russia been backing up this challenge? 
Are we meeting it effectively? Support 
your viewpoint. 

5. Some people believe that the cold 
war has been thawed by recent cul- 
tural interchanges between the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. How do you feel 
about this viewpoint? 


now 
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The New American Revolution 
(p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

The high standard of living in the 
U. S. is known throughout the world. 
Further, nowhere else in the world are 
so many students in secondary schools 
and colleges. Russian production of 
consumer goods—refrigerators, for ex- 
ample—is far below U. S. production. 

Although we have not wholly ban- 
ished poverty, we have come closer to 
it than any other nation, 


Discussion Questions 

1. What conveniences do you enjoy 
in your daily life that you might not 
have if you lived in Russia? 

2. It is said that in some families a 
rich uncle is envied. Do you think that 
other people feel that way about Uncle 
Sam? Why? 

3. It is popular in some countries to 
criticize Americans for emphasizing 
gadgets, comics, and luxuries, but neg- 
lecting culture. Do you agree? Why? 
How would you answer the criticism? 

4, How can the United States be to 
the rest of the world what Greece was 
to the Roman world? 


Things to Do 

1. Have students study the map of 
Communist expansion on page 6. Raise 
questions about facts set forth in the 
map. For example, “What has hap- 
pened to the area of Communist con- 
trol since 1924?” “When did Czechoslo- 
vakia come under Communist control?” 
“Which of the countries shown on the 
map are not now under Communist 
control?” 

2. Students can interview their par- 
ents about Khrushchev’s visit. The class 
can formulate one or two questions to 
be asked in the interview. 

4. A committee can compile a bibli- 
ography of worthwhile books and arti- 
cles about communism in the school or 
local library. Some of the entries can 
be annotated. 

5. Class cartoonists can try their 
hands on East-West relations (e.g., 
thawing of the cold war, a view of dis- 
armament, cultural interchanges, etc.). 





Answers to Mid-Term Review Test 
(See pages 17-18) 

I. Map Reading: 1-mountainous; 2- 
southeast; 3-New Delhi; 4-20° N; 5-800 
miles, 

II. Developments at Home and Abroad: 
l-d; 2-d; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-d; 9-d; 
10-b. 

III. Words in the News: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 
4-d; 5-d. 

IV. Reading Graphs: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-F. 

V. Analyzing a Cartoon: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 
4-NS; 5-T. 

VI. People in the News: 1-h; 2-j; 8-g; 
4-f; 5-c; 6-k; 7-a; 8-i; 9-b; 10-e. 





Teleguide, 
Sor 
A DOLL'S HOUSE 


T IS NOT at all strange that Henrik 

Ibsen (1828-1906) should have been 
attacked unmercifully for writing “A 
Doll’s House,” which is the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame production on, Nov. 15 
NBC-TV, 7:30-9:00 p.m.). The play 
exploded many conventional ideas of 
It dared to suggest 
that a wife was more than the chattel 
property of her husband. 

Even if wives have long since been 
freed of bondage, this is a mature 
theme for television. And under George 
Schaefer's tight direction, “A Doll's 
House” is memorable drama. But the 
really remarkable thing is that James 
(“The Turn of the Screw”) Costigan, 
the adapter, has stuck faithfully to Ib- 
sen’s play, especially in the unforget- 
table last Nora Helmer 
walks out on her (Think of 
it—an unhappy ending on TV!) 

Some teachers prefer to have thei 
students read the play before the tele- 
cast, some after. But in any case, you'll 
want enough texts for extended study. 
I've had my advanced English class 
buy 3 Plays by Ibsen (Dell Publishing 
Co., 750 Third Ave., N. Y. C. 17, 
50 cents), which includes a helpful in- 
troduction. Four Great Plays by Ibsen 
(Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., 
N. Y C. 36, 50 cents), is equally good. 
With average classes you may not want 
to use any text at all, 


Victorian society. 


scene when 


husband. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


Explain that the title is symbolic. 
lhe “doll’s house” stands for the home 
of a married couple with three children. 
rhe setting is Norway in the latter part 
of the 19th century. To understand the 
play it is necessary to explore woman's 
station in life during that period. 

1. What do 
about 


your students know 
the development of women’s 
rights? Assign a report on Susan B. 
Anthony, Alma Lutz’ Susan B. Anthony 
(Beacon Press, 1959), is fascinating 
biography. Point out that as late as 
1919, U. S. could not vote. 
2. What was the status of married 
women in 19th-century Norway? Bring 
out in your discussion that at the time 
of Ibsen’s play, a wife was expected 
to bow to her husband’s every wish. 
She was, in George Bernard Shaw's 
term, a “womanly woman,” sacrificing 
her personal wants for the good of 
her husband and family. She was also 


women 


stifled in the world outside her home. 
Women could not vote, or hold office, 
and were denied opportunities to make 
careers for themselves. 

3. How do television “situation com- 
edies” picture the role of a wife and 
mother today? Are these portraits true- 
to-life? (Is “Father Knows Best” really 
an ironic title, harking back to Ibsen’s 
time when men dominated society more 
than today?) 

4. Ask for who 
have developed careers for themselves 
in politics, in business, in science, in 
the arts and so on. Are they really as 
competent as men? Where have they 
not yet been put on an equal footing 
with men? 


names of women 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Give evidence from Act I to show 
that, on the surface at least, this was a 
happy home. Why does Kristine say 
Nora’s home is a “hoax” and her mar- 
riage a “fraud”? 

2. Does Nora fear Torvald? Does she 
respect him? Does she love him? How 
does Ibsen show that Torvald is really 
the “boss” of his family? Nora says that 
she and her husband never sat down 
to have a serious talk in eight years of 
marriage. What might they have talked 
about? 

3. In what ways does Nora act like 
a child? Why does she lie to her hus- 
band about having macaroons? 

4. Compare Kristine’s life with 
Nora’s. How would Kristine have dif- 
fered from Nora if she had been mar- 
ried to Helmer? 

5. Why is Nora always asking Tor- 
vald for money? How would you de- 
scribe his treatment of her in this re- 
spect? Why did Nora enjoy earning 
money to pay for her husband’s trip to 
Italy? 

6. What are Nora’s main interests in 
life? What would she have done if she 
had been given a c.ance to do them? 
What “duty” to herself does Nora refe1 
to in Act ILI? 

7. Is Nora’s attitude toward her 
forgery realistic? Why did she commit 
the forgery? Do good motives ever jus- 
tify questionable deeds? What did she 
expect her husband’s attitude to be 
toward this forgery if he had discovered 
it? What “wonderful thing” did Nora 
expect to happen late in the play? 
When does Nora realize that the “won- 
derful thing” hasn’t happened? 

8. Why does Ibsen let us know Tor- 
vald’s view of forgery in Act I? Explain 
Nora’s reaction to Torvald’s saying in 
Act I that a “dishonest mother” is the 
cause of “every delinquent child.” 

9. Why doesn’t Dr. Rank want Tor- 
vald to visit him in his sick room? 

10. Is the ending satisfying? How 


Vise 


Julie Harris stars in A Doll's House. 


does it differ from the ending of most 
other TV dramas? How else might Cos- 
tigan have satisfied TV audiences used 
to a “happy ending?” 

11. Why has Costigan placed a nurs- 
ery rhyme at the beginning of each act? 
What visual symbols are used to convey 
the fragile nature of Nora’s home? What 
meaning is attached to the clock strik- 
ing twelve in the last scene? To Tor- 
vald’s climbing the stairs at the end? 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

1. Have a few of your art-minded 
youngsters sketch the inside of the 
Helmers’ home. Ask them to comment 
on how this setting suggests Nora’s re- 
lationship to her husband. 

2. Your advanced students can write 
alternative endings for the play, in 
dramatic form, Others may merely de- 
scribe what they think eventually hap- 
pens to Nora. 

3. You will want to encourage fur- 
ther reading of Ibsen. Both Dell and 
Bantam paperbacks have some of his 
other plays—“Hedda Gabler,” “The 
Wild Duck,” “Ghosts,” “An Enemy of 
the People.” (The latter play, modern- 
ized by Arthur Miller, is currently an 
off-Broadway production. ) 

4. Divide the class in half for a de- 
bate on the propriety of Nora’s leaving 
her husband and children. 

5. Like many a good writer, Ibsen 
wrote fictional biographies of his char- 
acters even before we view them in Act 
I. They thus follow a logical develop- 
ment. Some of their previous history, of 
course, is implied in the play. To fill 
in details, have youngsters try their 
hand at writing a one-act play built 
around an earlier event, such as Tor- 
vald’s proposal of marriage to Nora. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 





Films on the 


‘ISMS’ 


By VERA FALCONER 


INCE the “isms” of today’s world do 

not exist in a vacuum, you will not 
find a purely objective definition of 
them on film. However, you will find, 
for senior high, carefully-documented 
reconstructions of events showing the 
powerful impact of “isms” on the entire 
world. 

Naturally, the two “isms” with greatest 
film coverage are Communism and Fas- 
cism, with most emphasis on the first. 
Just released is China Under Com- 
munism (about 20 mins., color or B&W, 
EBF) a film report by John Strohm, 
well-known foreign correspondent, in 
which he tells of the many changes he 
saw in China. We are shown the com- 
munes, the urgency toward industrial- 
ization, the constant spurring of national 
pride, coupled with regimentation, des- 
perately hard toil, flouting of tra- 
ditions. Above all we see the constant 
persuasion and coercion toward a com- 
mon goal, which is a new idea in China. 

The workers shown in the film seem 
willing to work hard, apparently happy 
in their present life, and eager to con- 
tribute their share to the progress being 
made. Nowhere in the film is there any 
feeling of oppression or resentment 
demonstrated by the people, though 
few can doubt that it exists. Strohm 
concludes by stressing that what is 
happening in China is significant to the 
rest of the world—but he does not tell 
us why. 

By all means, follow this film up 
with either another which portrays 
other aspects of Communism, or with a 
thorough discussion of the subject. 

Nightmare in Red (McGraw-Hill) and 
The Red Sell (Prudential) are both ex- 
cellent presentations of Communist 
tactics. Authentic, emotionally power- 
ful, pulling no punches, these films 
provide background information in ad- 
dition to showing dramatically the 
effects of Communism. 

Revolt of a Generation (20 mins., a 
USIA film, from United World) shows 
what happens to a people by recount- 
ing the story of the Hungarians from 
the start of Communist rule in 1948 
through the 1956 revolt. The First Mos- 
cow Purge Trials (27 mins., McGraw- 
Hill, from the “You Are There” Series) 
is another re-enactment of documentary 
value in this area. 

Other films approach Communism 
differently. Peoples of the Soviet Union 
(33 mins., McGraw-Hill, produced by 
Julien Bryan) is a survey of the USSR— 
its geography, peoples, occupations, 


everyday life. It tells how varied peo- 
ples fit into the Soviet pattern and pre- 
sents a picture of life behind the Iron 
Curtain. Communism (11 mins., Coro- 
net, from the “Are You Ready For 
Service?” series) considers such ques- 
tions as “Why is Communism a threat 
to our values and way of life?” Battle 
for Life (Seven sound color filmstrips, 
Jam Handy) is a stimulating series for 
discussion of the differences between 
life in free and non-free societies. 
Among New York Times filmstrips, 
are several useful titles. This year’s 
October release, Divided Germany: 
Pivot of the Cold War, pictures Ger- 
many’s key position in the East-West 
struggle. Older releases, still available, 
include: How Strong Is Russia Today? 
(1958-59 release); Struggle for Asia 
(1957-58 release), which pictures demo- 
cratic India vs. Red China, and the 
U.S. stake in this struggle; and Cracks 
in the Soviet Empire (1956-57), which 
satellite coun- 


recounts the unrest in 


tries. 


Story of Fascism 


The history, development, and im- 
pact of Fascism is also strongly pre- 
sented in films. The Twisted Cross (54 
mins., from NBC-TV’s “Project 20,” 
McGraw-Hill) is a factual, yet dra- 
matic story of Hitler and the Nazi 
movement, recreated almost entirely 
from impounded German news film. 
The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany 
(17 mins., McGraw-Hill) starts with 
the Saar plebiscite and shows how Hit- 
ler led the Third Reich to domination 
over 15 countries. The “You Are There” 
series (also McGraw-Hill) offers two re- 
enactments, The Rise of Adolph Hitler 
and Hitler Invades Poland. 

Among “Twentieth Century Series” 
releases (Prudential) you will find addi- 
tional excellent material, including 
Mussolini, From Kaiser to Fuehrer, and 
to present another facet, Peron and 
Evita, the story of Argentina’s flirtation 
with Fascism. The well-known “Why 
We Fight Series” (available from United 
World) includes: The Nazis Strike (41 
mins.), a film record of Germany’s war 
preparations and conquest of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and Divide 
and Conquer (60 mins.) which covers 
the conquest of Belgium, Holland, and 
France. 


Socialism and Nationalism 


Two Views on Socialism (16 mins., 
color or béw, Coronet) presents the 
aims of Socialism and its adherents’ 
charges against capitalism, with com- 
parisons of standards of living, freedom 
ot choice, and individual opportunity 
under Socialism and in a capitalistic 
society. It is designed to stimulate 
discussion. 

Nationalism (20 mins., EBF) defines 


New Encyclopaedia Britannica Film on 
Nationalism tells how movement devel- 
oped, points out good and bad aspects. 


nationalism, traces its development as 
a powerful force in today’s world, and 
describes its three major phases. The 
film discusses how nationalism can be 
a force for progress or for retrogression, 
emphasizing the need to direct national- 
ism’s constructive aspects. For even 
deeper background data, there is So- 
cial Revolution (18 mins., EBF), which 
describes the social revolutionary 
changes which have been going on for 
the past two centuries, and how these 
changes have come peacefully in some 
countries, but have led to violence and 


chaos in others. 
‘ 


You may wish to show Land of Lib- 
erty, Part Five (20 mins., TFC) to help 
students understand how 
affected our own country. This docu- 
mentary, with much newsreel footage, 
shows and analyzes to some extent the 
governmental, social, scientific, and 
economic growth in our country from 
1939 to 1958. Within this survey of ow 
modern history, the impact of the Nazi 
movement and of Communism are well 
pictured. Of course the film contains 
much else, but it can be helpful in 
placing the “isms” more clearly in re 
lationship with the democratic way of 
lite. The film stresses development of 
patriotic attitudes and appreciation of 
our national heritage. 

Don’t expect the films to define, ex 
plain, or compare “isms” for you. 
Rather, they combine facts and emo 
tional impact with motivation toward 
better understanding of the “isms” and 
their importance in today’s world. 


SOURCES 


Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St 
Chicago 1, IL; EBF, Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica Films, Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill.; Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; MceGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y.; The Neu 
York Times, Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, Times Square, New York 36, N.Y.; 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Box 
36, Newark 1, N.J.; TFC-Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 W. 43 St., New York; and 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 


“isms” have 
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Program Notes on 





Selected Radio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


and 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


rhurs., Nov. 12, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: David arp’s original tele- 
play, “The Hidden image starring 
Franchot Tone, Martin Gabel, Nancy 
Marchand, and George Grizzard. The 
producer is Fred Coe. In the play, an 
honest but disagreeable government ad- 
ministrator finds himself the scapegoat 
of an investigating committee during a 
political intrigue. STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. Is Avery Yarborough really an hon- 
est politician? Why do we sometimes 
think of politics as “dirty”? Does this 
idea conform with our democratic prin- 
ciples? 2. Does the political investigation 
in “The Hidden Image” resemble any 
recent national investigations? How can 
the investigation be used as an instru- 
ment to gain political power? What is 
the legitimate function of investiga- 
tions? 3. What have the following to do 
with the revelation of Yarborough’s 
character: the reporters at the conven- * 
tion, Frank Gussman, yogurt, Mrs. 
Yarborough? Do any of these reveal also 
the strength of Yarborough? 4. “The 
Hidden Image” uses many visual images 
shots that give us a short-hand insight 
into a complex situation. One of these 
is the use of the “Crawford” badges in 
the first act to show quickly the fluctu- 
ations in the convention. What other 
visual images can you recall from the 
play? 5 hy is it difficult to write a 
good political play for TV? 


play be a more successful drama if his 
interruptions were omitted, and the 
whole action concentrated on the lives 
of Emily and George? Why? What 
causes the pathos in this play? Why is 
the scene where the dead Emily returns 
to her childhood home so moving? 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “The Lonely,” by Rod Serling, 
story of a convict sentenced to 40 years 


Fri., Nov. 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art Art Carney plays the Stage Manager 
Carney Show: Thornton Wilder's clas- jin Thornton Wilder's “Our Town,” Fri- 
sic, and winner of the Pulitzer Prize, day, November 13, 8:30 p.m., NBC-TV. 


“Our Town,” adapted for television by 
Jacqueline Babbin and Audrey Gellen, 
starring Art Carney as the Stage Man- 
ager, Kathleen Widdoes as Emily Webb, 
and Clint Kimbrough as George Gibbs 


of solitary confinement on a deserted 
asteroid with only the company of a 
beautiful robot. 


José Quintero, director of the play in Sun., Nov. 15, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 


the widely-acclaimed off-Broadway 
production, will also direct the telecast, 
produced by David Susskind. Wilder's 
play, using a minimum of scenery, cre- 
ates the elemental world of Grover's 
Corners, New Hampshire. The Stage 
Manager shows us Emily Webb and 
George Gibbs in love, marriage, and 
final separation by Emily's death. (A 
TAB selection available in paperback; 
Thornton Wilder, “Three Plays,” N.Y 
Bantam, 1958, 50¢). STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Is “Our Town” Emily's story? 
George's? The Stage Manager’s? Whose? 
2. Wilder believes that the conventional 
box-set and its ponderous scenery shut 
plays up “in a museum showcase.” Does 
the television screen act the same way 
as a box-set in this respect? Does 
Wilder's improvised scenery help estab- 
lish the universal theme of his play, 
as he hopes? 3. Are George and Emily 
and their families interesting individ- 
uals? What makes you, as a viewer, care 
about them? Why does the first act end 
with Rebecca's story of the letter ad- 
dressed to “Jane Crofut . . . Grover's 


era Three: Drama based on the book 
by Oscar Lewis, “Five Families,” the 
story of five poverty-stricken Mexican 
families, showing how the have-not na- 
tions both imitate and dislike the haves. 
Theme of the play and the book is that 
in one world mutual respect and aid 
are necessary for stable international 
relations. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Hallmark 
Hall of Fame: Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” 
adapted for television by James 
Costigan, starring Julie Harris, Eileen 
Heckart, Christopher Plummer, Jason 
Robards, Jr., and Hume Cronyn. (See 
Teleguide, p. 6-T.) 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: “Survival,” a two-character 
play about a cowboy and an enemy In- 
dian abandoned together in the desert. 
Only the cowboy, played by José Ferrer, 
has speaking lines. Nov. 22: “The Last 
Dance,” a serious treatment of teen- 
age marriage 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Corners U.S.A. ... the Mind of Sat. Nov. 14, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New 


God?” How do the other two acts end? 


York Philharmonic. 


Why”? 4. What is the role of the Stage Sun., Nov. 15, 10:15 p.m. (CBS, New York 


Manager in “Our Town”? Would the 


area; check your local station for time 


and schedule) Invitation to Learning: 
Luigi Pirandello’s “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” Italy’s ~ -?_cres 
on the “Thirteen Nations’ cycle. 

Tues., Nov. 17, wee Fe (CBS-TV) Mer- 
cury Startime. “George Burns in the 
Big Time” a valentine to vaudeville, 
with Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor, and 
George Jessel. 

Fri., Nov. 20, 8:30 po. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: An all-Gershwin pro- 
gram, with Ella Fitzgerald, Vic Damone, 
Marge and Gower Champion, Polly 
Bergen, and Andre Previn. 

Sat., Nov. 21, 8.30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Pontiac Star Parade: “The Gene Kelly 
Show,” with Donald O’Connor and 
Carol Lawrence. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Wed., Nov. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “The Population Explosion,” 
narrated by Howard K. Smith. A look 
at the consequences of the abnormally 
high rate of growth of the world’s pop- 
ulation. India, with an intense popula- 
tion pressure, is the locale. Interviews 
with Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian officials, 
Indian and American religious leaders 

Fri., Nov. 13, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Averill Harriman, guest. 

Sun., Nov. 15, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “The Fall of China.” 
Eye-witnesses present different views 
on American attitudes toward China. 
Pearl Buck, author of many books on 
China, and General David Barr, head 
of the United States Advisory Group in 
China in 1948, maintain that corruption 
in the old regime precluded any salva- 
tion. General Albert Wedemeyer, World 
War II Commanding General of the 
China Theatre, argues that the Yalta 
and Teheran agreements lost China 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek argues her hus- 
band’s position. 

Tues., Nov. 17, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: On Latin American 
economic and political problems. Guest 
is Samuel Waugh, president of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Nov. 13, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Move Along, Mus- 
tangers,” another Elfego Baca episode. 

Sat., Nov. 14, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV, car- 
ried eight days later on a delayed basis 
in New York.) Mr. Wizard: “Water Cy- 
cle.” Doug traces the circular travels 
of water. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It te 
Beaver: “Borrowed Boat.” Beaver and 
his friend unknowingly borrow a stolen 
boat. 

Sun., Nov. 15, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
“Bounty Hunter.” The grange hires a 
bounty hunter when a wild puma raids 
the area. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Nov. 14, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “The DEW Line.” 
Our distant early warning system in 
the Arctic. 

Sun., Nov. 15, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Where Are You?” Dr. 
Clarence Rice explains how the science 
of finding out where you are on water, 
in the air, or in outer space becomes 
more complex as man travels three 
times the speed of sound. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “The 
World of TB.” (See Teleguide in Nov. 
4 issue, p. 5-T.) 

Mon., Nov. 16, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Water; An Unusual Substance, 
with guest lecturer, Dr. J. Arthur 
Campbell. Nov. 17: Heavy Water; the 
Isotopes of Hydrogen, with guest lec- 
turer, Dr. Harold C. Urey, Nobel 
Laureate in Chemistry. Nov. 18: So- 
dium Chloride; Electrolytes. Nov. 19: 
Ionic Reactions. Nov. 20: How a Salt 
Dissolves in Water. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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